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II. 


Wuite most of the parishes in Skye have natural curiosities peculiar to 
themselves, Kilmuir in the north end has its own. The island at large 
has deservedly attracted the attention, not only of those who diligently 
pry into the “arcana” of science, but also of such tourists as delight in 
the contemplation of nature’s rudest and most romantic forms, Here are 
presented to the stranger’s view a variety of most magnificent points of 
original beauty. Its lofty hills of rugged outline, covered in part with 
blooming heath, and in part denuded of all their verdure by the chilling 
blasts of winter, display in their formation a grandeur of figure and form, 
which seldom can find a parallel anywhere. In one place the foaming 
cataract precipitously rushes over the shelving rocks, and presents a grand 
and pleasing contrast to the gentle rivulet that quietly pursues its course 
in the valley below. In another, the lofty mountains rear their towering 
pinnacles into the clouds, and from their immense altitudes, ate seen at 
great distances. Here and there valleys are found interspersed with sheets 
of water, or little lakes, which beautifully reflect the ragged images of the 
impending cliffs. This is traly the “land of mountain and lake ;” yea, it 
is, as the poet says : 
The land where the cloud loves to rest, 
Like the shroud of the dead, on the mountain’s cold breast ; 


Where the wood-girded rocks to the eagles reply, 
And the lake her lone bosom expands to the sky ! 


There are many scenes in the Isle of Skye which merit particular notice, 
but of all 


In the Hebride Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main— 


There are none that can exceed Quiraing in the north end of the Island, 
as to its particular features. My own humble description of it in the 
“ New Statistical Account of Scotland,” written about 40 years ago, was 
the first notice that called the attention of tourists to its romantic beauties. 
It is indeed a remarkable formation of nature, and evidently the result of 
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some primeval volcanic eruption. It consists of a secluded piece of level 
and fertile ground, concealed in the face of an almost inaccessible preci- 
pice. The hill in which it is situated is about 1000 feet in height, and 
slopes by a steep declivity towards the west ; but towards the north-east 
it presents a face of rugged precipices, much variegated, by being here 
and there composed of huge basaltic columns, or massy fragments of fluted 
rocks. In other parts larger spaces formed into concave sections, present 
themselves to the view, and have a majestic appearance from being ribbed 
transversely either by small fissures, or protuberant seams over which a 
little rivulet drizzles in the moist seasons of the year. In the face of this 
huge precipice, Quiraing is enshrined and entirely hidden from the 
view of the visitor. He may be told that it is there, but without a guide 
he might fail to discover it. This interesting spot consists of a green plot 
of ground, as level as a bowling-green, formed into an oblong platform of 
sufficient extent to contain six or seven regiments of soldiers. It is 
studded all round with massive fragments of rock, jutting up into lofty 
peaks, by the intervention of deep chasms, which are, for the most part, 
inaccessible. On approaching the great inlet to the eagerly looked-for 
platform, the passage is much obstructed by heaps of stone and rubbish 
which have been washed down from the crevices by the gradual waste of 
successive ages. When these obstacles are overcome, the visitor finds 
himself at the entrance of a steep passage, which would seem to lead him 
to the top of a hill. To the right of this entrance stands an isolated pyra- 
mid of rock, called the “ Needle,” which rises perpendicularly to some 
hundred feet in height. By considerable exertion the tourist gains 
the top of the pass, and beholds with indescribable wonder the scene 
which opens to his view. Instead of seeing, as he would expect, some 
narrow cave, he beholds, with pleasing disappointment, a spacious opening 
before him, in the centre of which stands the already-mentioned platform, 
By descending a short distance and threading his way by a small path, 
he is instantly led to the beautiful green plain, which was all along his 
object to attain. He now stands utterly bewildered, and quite at a loss 
what to examine first, or toadmire most. He beholds the rocks frowning 
aloft, and the rugged cliffs ranging themselves in huge circles around him, 
Rocky pyramids like a bulwark encompass the fairy plain on which he 
stands. All is felt to be a dreary solitude, yet there is a pleasing beauty 
in the silent repose. ‘he golden eagle is seen soaring aloft in the blue 
firmament. A panoramic view of the distant sea and district below, is 
visible only in detached fragments through the rugged clefts and chasms 
between the surrounding pyramids. The rocks which compose these huge 
columns are so streaked and variegated, that the visitor’s imagination can- 
not fail to delineate hundreds of grotesque figures of the wildest description 
on their surface. The nature of the day on which this interesting place 
is visited has a great effect on its appearance. It is so studded and en- 
compassed with columns and pinnacles of all heights, sizes, and figures, 
that their flickering shadows on a sunshiny day have an enchanting 
effect on all who behold them. Light and shade are then so uncommonly 
divided, and so constantly changing positions, that the place in conse- 
quence is greatly enhanced in beauty ; but should a dense mist envelope 
the spot, as is frequently the case, the scene is greatly changed. Instead 
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of being lovely and enchanting, a night-like gloom falls over it, like a 
shroud of darkness. The thick mist slowly floating through the pyramids, 
and intercepting their rugged pinnacles from the view, give a sombre ap- 
pearance to the whole. The visitor’s imagination will lead him to think 
that the gloomy pyramids before him bind earth aud heaven together. 
He cannot but admire, yet at the same time he is filled with a sort of awe 
which causes him to ascribe the marvellous works which lie shrouded be- 
fore him to the wonderful doings of that Omnipotent Being who created 
all things. 

At the distance of a few miles from Quiraing is a small lake called 
“Loch Miaghailt,” which discharges its waters into the sea by an unseen 
subterraneous passage through the rocks. Near where the stream from 
this lake spouts out from the precipice may be seen the form of a High- 
lander, in full costume, in the face of the rock. From the striking re- 
semblance of this cliff to a completely garbed Highlander, it received the 
name of “ Creag-na-feile,” or “the Rock of the Kilt,” and has been fre- 
quently admired by tourists. It can only be seen to advantage from a 
little distance at sea. In this district of the island, as well as around the 
west coast of Skye in general, the land is hemmed in by tracts of lofty 
perpendicular precipices, mostly formed into huge, parallel, square, round, 
and triangular pillars of basalt. South-east of Quiraing is a large and 
lofty mountain ridge called the “ Storr,” which is one of the most inter- 
esting formations of nature in the island. The isolated peak of Storr, 
projecting to an immense height from the bosom of the adjacent hill, is 
seen from afar, and its ragged, irregtlar outline cannot fail to attract the 
traveller’s notice at the distance of many miles. Towarils the east, the 
Storr presents a range of rugged cliffs, broken into irregular formations, 
and rising to an immense height. The various recesses and projecticns of 
this remarkable place render it a scene highly grand and picturesque. 
While a fog happens to sweep the bosom of Storr, appearances like those 
of lofty spires, walls, and turrets, are seen emerging in majestic forms 
from the driving mists. 

Skye is studded all round with ancient “Dims,” or forts, and it is 
evident from the situation of these forts that they were intended to give 
each other an alarm at the approach of an enemy, as they are invariably 
found to be in sight of each other. The signal which was given, as may 
be gathered from ancient tradition and songs, consisted of something 
which was set on fire, and the burning light was held up on the turrets 
of the fort by what was called the “Crois taraidh,” or “ Crinn-taraidh,” 
that is, a fiery-cross or gathering-beam. At times this beam, which con- 
sisted of a piece of wood, half burnt, and dipped in the blood of some 
animal, was circulated by emissaries, as a signal of distress. It is spoken 
of by Ossian and Ullin, as well as by several modern Celtic bards— 


, 


Ach ciod so’n solus ann Innisfail, 

O chrann taraidh an fhuathais? 

Togaibh bhur siuil, tairnibh bhur raimh— 
Grad-ruithibh gu traigh, is buaidh leibh ! 

But what light is this in Innis-fail, 

From the gathering-beam of terror ? 

Unfurl your sails, ply your oars— 

Make haste to the beach, and may victory be yours! 
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The most entire ruin in the north of Skye is the splendid castle of Dun- 
tulm, the ancient residence of the illustrious descendants of “ Somerled 
Rex Insularum,” the Lords of the Isles. Most of these renowned charae- 
ters were interred in a plot in the parish burying-ground, called “ Reil 
Mhoér Chloinn Domhnuill,” or “the large cemetery of the Macdonalds,” 
being the spot where a splendid Iona cross was lately erected as a monu- 
ment to the celebrated Flora Macdonald. In this quarter also is the lake 
of St Columba, with its ruined monastery—but the lake is now drained 
and converted into arable land. A few miles southward is the beautiful 
Bay of Vig, the Castle of Peinduin, Kingsburgh, the Prince’s Well, and 
other localities of interest. Portree, or “‘ the King’s harbour,” the capital of 
Skye, is a neat little village, with its three or four banks, as many lawyers, 
as many ministers, as many churches and schools, as many hotels, thrice 
as many merchants, and one sheriff, one fiscal, one prison, one mill,—in 
short, it is a complete little place with its splendid harbour. It derived 
its name from James V., who anchored and remained for some time in 
the bay. The scenery all around is romantic and beautiful. Close to the 
village is Prince Charles’ cave, and opposite to it is the Island of Raasay, 
The south-western portion of Skye is possessed of various objects of 
interest. The promontory of Waternish, where a bloody battle took place 
between the Macleods of Dunvegan and the Macdonalds of Clanranald 
from Uist, is well worthy of a visit. At the time of this invasion many 
of the Macleods were assembled for worship in the church of Trumpan, 
which the enemy surrounded, set on fire, and destroyed the worshippers, 
The flames of the church and the fiery-cross soon gathered together a 
powerful band of the Macleods, who took fuil revenge of the Macdonalds 
for the cruel slaughtering of their friends. The battle was fought on the 
sea-beach at Ardmore. The Clanranalds were cut off to a man, and their 
slain received no burial, except a covering of stones from a wall or dyke 
that stood near. To this day quantities of their bones are to be sven 
among the loose stones on the shore. The Clanranalds received their 
reward for this, as we shall see afterwards. 

Dunvegan Castle, built on a rock at the head of Loch-Failloirt, and 
still the residence of the Macleods, is a very interesting monument of 
antiquity. A certain tower in this venerable fortress is said to have been 
built in the ninth century, and another tower still higher, was erected by 
“ Alasdair Crotach” (hump-backed Alexander) in the twelfth century, 
but Rory Mor, who was knighted by James VI., united the two towers 
by a substantial building erected between them. The fortress was well 
guarded by a steep precipice towards the sea, and by a wide and deep 
moat behind. There are some ancient relics in this castle to which much 
interest is attached, and which are well worthy of inspection. These are 
“ A Bhratach-Shith,” or the Fairy flag, made of strong yellow silk. Ac- 
cording to tradition it is the palladium of the Macleod family, and all their 
fortunes hinge upon it. It is said to have been taken as a prize by one 
of the Macleods from a Saracen Chief during the crusades, and to possess 
great miraculous properties. The second relic in the castle is a cup or 
chalice, called “ Niall Ghin-Dubh,” and it is said to have been taken by 
one of the Macleods from an Irish chief of that name. It stands on four 
legs, and is belted round with silver elegantly engraved, having sockets 
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for precious stones, a few of which still remain. The next relic is Rory 
Mor’s horn—a drinking eup of great dimensions. It is mentioned by 
Burns in one of his songs, and is minutely described by Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Lord of the Isles. It requires three ordinary quart bottles to fill 
it, The quaffing of its contents in claret, has been reckoned an indis- 
pensable ceremony at the inauguration of any of the chiefs of Macleod. 
Dunvegan is surrounded by hills. The Greater and Lesser “ Helvel,” or 
Macleod’s Tables, are remarkable mountains, that are perfectly flat on the 
top, and slope regularly down to their bases. The points of Galtrigil, of 
Idrigil, and Waterstein, present huge cliffs towards the sea, and are very 
bold and romantic. Near the point of Idrigil, three very romantic basaltic 
pillars rise perpendicularly out of the sea, and the highest is upwards of 
200 feet in height. ‘They are known as “ Macleod’s Maidens,” and the 
natives designate them as the mother and her two daughters, and the old 
lady, the highest of the group, is known by the name of “ Nic Cleosgeir 
Mhoir.” The Maidens are seen at great distances, and many curious 
legends are connected with them. Sir W. Scott compares them to the 
Norwegian Riders, or chusers of the slain. The landscape altogether is 
one of exquisite grandeur. ‘The scenery shifts at every step, and each 
successive view seems to excel the rest. The cloud-capped “ Cullin” 
rises its inaccessible pinnacles far beyond the other mountains, and is 
visible in almost every part of the island. Next in order, Marsco, Beilig, 
Blath-Bheinn, Scor-nan-Gillean, Beinn-na-Caillich, Glamaig, and others, 
shoot themselves forth in every variety of figure and appearance. But 
the most astonishing perhaps of all the scenes is the far-famed “ Loch- 
Coir-Uisge.” On entering the bay of Sgabhaig, the spectator is struck 
with the rugged outline presented by the spiry and serrated peaks of the 
lofty Cullin. He finds himself surrounded by huge lead-coloured rocks 
denuded of all verdure. As he advances, a valley, enclosed by mountains 
of the most precepitous character opens to the view, thus encircling and 
forming the dark lake of Coir-Uisge. A wonderous place! It reminds 
one of the black Stygian waters of the nether world. Here the poet’s 
pen and the artist’s pencil are at fault, and seem powerless to delineate 
the scene aright. ‘The Great Wizard, with his magic pen, has said :— 


Rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dread lake, 

With its dark ledge of barren stone, 
Seems that primeval earthquakes’ sway, 
Had rent a strange and shatter’d way, 

Through the rude bosom of the hill. 
And that each naked precipice, 

Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 

Tell of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of Nature’s glow ; 

On high Benmore green mosses grow, 
And heath bells bud in deep Glencroe, 

And copse on Cruachan-Ben ; 
But here, above, around, below, 

On mountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power 
The weary eye may ken, 
For all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
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As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 

The bleakest mountuin side. 


At the base of the Cullins is what is called Loch-Sligachan, a lake 
that is much frequented by Lotanists, as a peculiar plant grows in it, 
which is technicaily called the “ Eriocaulon septangulare ”—a plant said 
to be so rare that it is found in one other place only in all Europe. 

Not very distant from the fairy scene of Loch-coir-Uisge is the cele- 
brated Spar-cave of Strathaird, called “ Slochd-Altraman” by the natives, 
It must be viewed by torch-light, and cannot fail to be admired by every 
visitor. Its lofty vault is really grand. It is resplendent with pure white 
icicles of semi-transparent spar, and has its roof supported, and its sides 
decorated, with massy columns of the same sparkling material. At the 
inmost recess is a circular pond formed of shining spar, like a huge marble 
basin, several feet deep and wide, and surrounded by the most beautiful 
mouldings, as if of pure molten tallow solidified into stone. ‘ This pool,” 
says Sir W. Scott, “ distinguished by the depth and purity of its waters, 
might have been the bathing grotto of a Naiad.” 

Opposite to this cave, after crossing Loch Eisort to the Sleat district, 
is the ancient fortress of “ Dunskaith,” whose extensive ruins can still be 
traced. Ossian relates that Cuchullin, the son of Semo, had his palace at 
Dunskaith, and there is a large stone near the castle called “ Clach-Luath,” 
said to be the stone to which Cuchullin chained his favourite dog, 
“Luath,” after the chase. The district of Sleat is more like Lowland 
than Highland scenery, yet Armadale Castle, the seat of Lord Macdonald, 
Isleornsay, the ivy-clad castle of Knock, the view of the opposite coast 
of Glenelg, Loch-Hourn, Loch-Nevis, Arisaig, and Morar, are all romantic 
and interesting. 

All this is but a mere glance at the scenery of this interesting “ Isle 
of Mist,” wherein the forms and colouring of nature are frequently mag- 
nificently grand, for even in Skye it does not always rain. Who can view 
without a pleasing elevation of mind the tempestuous Atlantic battling 
with the fury of the elements! The Long Island, from the Butt of Lews 
to Barra-head—more than a hundred miles—stretches along to the west 
of Skye, guarding it, as it were, from the wild swellings of the Atlantic 
deep. What can be more beautiful than to witness the clouds of mist 
receding, in thickening folds from the mountains to the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, and leaving the landscape again to rejoice in the bright- 
ness of sunshine. At times they present phenomena-like celestial moun- 
tains, tinged with the riches and variety ot prismatic colouring. The 
splendour of the morning and evening drapery baffles all description. 
The Aurora Borealis, or Polar lights, are often exceedingly brilliant, as 
are likewise the solar rainbow, and the lunar halo. Such luminous 
meteors certainly surpass in magnificence any appearances of the kind 
in other parts of the Kingdom. 

The natives have frequently to encounter many storms in their boats 
and sailing crafts, and are at times exposed to great dangers. Mr Robert 
Buchanan beautifully describes a night on Loch Eribol, and translates 
the Gaelic melody sung by one of the boatmen. He says :—“It is a 
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summer night ; and we are lying in the stern of the fishing skiff, rowed 
by two stalwart boatmen. As we glide along under the black shadow of 
the hills, one of the men is crooning to himself, in a low sort of under- 
tone, a weird Highland melody, one of those exquisitely beautiful tunes, 
which are half a recitative, half a melody, oratory set to cadence, and 
sparkling into music, just as a fountain tops itself with spray. The ditty 
he is singing may be rendered into English words as follows, but no 
translation can convey the deep pathos and subtle sweetness of the 
original :— 


O mara tha mi! ’tis the wind that’s blowing, 
O mara tha mi! ’tis the sea that’s white,— 
*Tis my own brave boatman was up and going 
From Uist to Barra at dead of night. 
Body of black and wings of red, 
His boat went out on the stormy sea, 
O maratha mi! can I sleep in my bed? 
Mo ghille dubh ! come back to me ! 


O mar a tha mi! is it weed out yonder ? 
O! is it weed or a tangled sail? 
On the shore I wait, and watch, aud wonder, 
It’s calm this day, but my heart is pale. 
O! this is the skiff with wings so red, 
And it floats upturned on the glassy sea, 
O! mara tha mi! is my boatman dead? 
O! ghille dhuibh ! come back to me! 


O! mara tha mi! ‘tis a corpse that’s sleeping, 
Floating there on the weeds and sand ; 
His face is drawn, and bis locks are dreeping, 
His aims are stiff, and he’s clenched his hands, 
Turn him up on his sandy bed, 
Clean his face from the weed o’ the sea, 
O! mara tha mi! ’tis my boatman dead! 
O! ghille dhuibh ! won’t you look at me ? 


O! mara tha mi! ’tis my love that’s taken ! 
O! mara tha mi! I am left forlorn ! 

He’ll never kiss, and he'll never waken, 
He’ll never look on the babe unborn, 

His blood is water, his heart is lead, 
He’s dead and slain by the cruel sea, 

O! mara tha mi! I am lone in my bed, 
Mo ghille dubh ! is away from me! 


Many things of deep interest might be related of the other islands 
southward of Skye. Eigg, Rum, Soa, Muck, Canna, have all their fea- 
tures of beauty. Around the coast of Eigg there are numerous caves, and 
some of them are wide and spacious. Among these is “ Uamh Fhraing,” 
or the Cave of Francis, which is so narrow in the mouth that a person 
must creep on hands and knees to obtain an entrance ; but within it is 
lotty and wide, and extends in length to about 220 feet. Of old the 
island belonged to Clanranald, and it was peopled with about 500 souls. 
The natives one day observing a number of galleys approaching the isle, 
knew well that they were filled with their feudal enemies, the Mac- 
leods of Dunvegan. They knew well that they had left Skye, to be 
revenged of them for the massacre and burning at the church of Trumpan. 
Trembling with fear, the Eigg men retired in despair to this cave, their 
only refuge. The Macleods landed, traversed the whole island amid 
a densely falling snow, and as they could not discover a human being 
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in all the place, they concluded that they had made their escape to the 
mainland. They ransacked and pillaged the whole isle—every house 
and hamlet! Disappointed and enraged they set sail at day-break next 
morning for Skye. Unfortunately the prisoners in the cave sent outa 
messenger that morning to spy the motions of the enemy. Not seeing 
their galleys in the bay of Liig, where they had anchored, he ascended to 
the top of Sguir, a lofty, precipitous hill in the island, to ascertain if the 
hostile fleet had sailed for home. He was observed by the Macleods on 
the pinnacle of Sguir, when immediately they turned back to the bay 
which they had left, and found the foot prints of the ill-fated spy in the 
snow. By this means they soon discovered the place where the wretched 
inhabitants lay in concealment. With the most savage barbarity the 
Macleods collected the furniture, straw, bedding, and all such combus- 
tibles from the hamlets around, set fire to the whole at the mouth of the 
cave, and suffocated to death every soul of the miserable inhabitants, I 
visited the cave about forty-five years age, and then the skulls and scat- 
tered bones within it—ghastly to look at—would fill a large van. 

With Ardnamurchan, Mull, Oban, Inveraray, the whole coast of Argyle- 
shire, and the southern Hebrides, I shall not weary the reader. Islay, 
Colonsay, and Jura, and the dangerous whirlpool of Corriebhreacain, have 
individually their objects of interest, but none so much so as Staffa, with 
its thundering cave, and Iona, with its many sacred relics. So much was 
the stern moralist, Johnson, himself affected by the scene, that he walked 
with uncovered head over the graves of kings, and through the ruins of 
the religious edifices, and was forced to exclain :—‘ We are now treading 
that illustrious island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans, and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion.” 

Tradition says that St Columba, a little before his death, uttered the 
following prediction to his disciples : 


Ann I mo chridhe, I mo ghraidh, 

Ann aite guth Manaich, bithidh geum ba ; 
Ach mu’n tig an saoghal gu crich, 

Bithidh I mar a bha! 


In the Isle of my heart, the Isle of my love, 

Instead of a Monk’s voice, there shall be the lowing of cattle, 
But ere the world comes to an end, 

Iona shall flourish as before, 


We have now finished our notes on the scenery of the Highlands, and 
regret the hurried and imperfect manner in which this interesting subject 
had been treated. That scenery is now happily within the reach of every 
lover of nature’s works, who can afford the means and time to visit it 
“ Now,” says Wilson, “the whole Highlands, western and northern, may 
be commanded in a month. Not that any one who knows what they 
are will imagine that they can be exhausted in a less time. Steam has 
now bridged the Great Glen, and connected the two seas.” Railways 
have reached to the far north, and haye brought John O’Groat’s and the 
Land’s End into close fellowship. Salt and fresh water lochs, the most 
remote and inaccessible, are brought within the reach of a summer day’s 
voyage. In a week, or two at the mast, a joyous company can gather all 
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the mainland shores, leaving not one magnificent bay uncircled, and hav- 
ing rounded St Kilda and the Hebride Isles, and heard the pealing anthem 
of waves in the cave-cathedral of Staffa, may bless the tolling of St 
Mungo’s bells on the following Sabbath day. 

We would fain say a few words on the character and life of the High- 
landers, but are at present unable even to touch that interesting subject. 
It is impossible that the minds of travellers through those wonderful 
regions can be so occupied with the contemplation of mere inanimate 
nature, as not to give many a thought to their inhabitants, both now and 
in the olden times! ‘We love the people too well,” said Wilson, “ to 
praise them. We have had too heartfelt experience of their virtues to 
forget them. In castle, hall, house, manse, hut, hovel, shieling, on moun- 
tain and moor, we have known, without having to study their character.” 
They are now, as they ever were, affectionate, faithful, and fearless—and 
severe as have been the hardships of their condition, they are contented 
and peaceful—yet nothing short of dire necessity can dissever them from 
their dear mountains and glens! While the fierceness and ferocity which 
characterised them in the turbulence of feudal times, have vanished away, 
long may they prosper as loyal subjects, retaining their places, their pro- 
fessions, their chiefs, their songs, their traditions, their peculiar customs, 
their dress, and above all, that noble language of theirs, which is the sub- 
ject of so much general interest and excitement in the present day ! 





THE HIGHLAND DRESS AND THE DISARMING ACT 
AFTER THE FORTY-FIVE.—Some opinion may be formed of the 
importance which Government attached to the garb by the following oath, 
administered in 1747 and 1748 in Fort-William and other places where 
the people were assembled for the purpose, those who refused to take it 
being treated as rebels :—“ I, A. B., do swear, as I shall answer to God 
at the great day of Judgment, I have not, nor shall have, in my possession 
any gun, sword, pistol, or arm whatsoever, and never use tartan, plaid, or 
any part of the Highland garb ; and if I do so, may I be cursed in my 
undertakings, family, and property,—may I never see my wife and child- 
ren, father, mother, or relations ; may I be killed in battle as a coward, 
and lie without Christian burial in a strange land, far from the graves of 
my forefathers and kindred ; may all this come across me if I break my 
oath.” The framers of this oath understood the character of the High- 
landers. ‘The abolition of the feudal power of the chiefs, and the Dis- 
arming Act, had little influence on the character of the people in com- 
parison with the grief, indignation, and disaffection occasioned by the loss 
of their garb,— Stewart's Sketches of the Highlanders. 
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DEATH OF DR NORMAN MACLEOD. 
0 
Tae following lines on the death of the late Dr Norman Macleod, of the 
Barony Parish, Glasgow, were written by me in St Petersburg, in Sep- 
tember 1873, but they have never been in print ; and I send them in case 
you might like to give them a corner in the Celtic Magazine :— 








Thy warfare’s o’er, great chieftain, now’s thy rest, Tr 
“ Beyond the voices” of tumultuous time, Pe ¥, 
Quenched is the genial glow that warmed thy breast, a 
And made the beauties of thy life sublime. Ht 


Sleep soundly near the old beloved home, 


With grace and tenderness did’st rich abound, 
Like a great rock whose high majestic brow 
With simple ivy and with heath is crowned. 


Where often thou life’s golden dream did weave ; . 
Sleep soundly by the hills o’er which did roam - 
Thy youthful feet on many a joyous eve. ai: 
We mourn the silence of thy noble voice, sk 
That charmed the ears, and swayed the hearts of men, hi 
That made their souls with purest joy rejoice, ti 
And brought life’s hidden things within their ken. oO 
Ah! thou, with sympathy’s own magic touch, ci 
Could heal life’s broken springs, and bring again n 
Sweet music from the chords where over much } h 
Of care and sorrow had left only pain. I 
And with thine eloquence thou couldst unlock 
The worldling’s heart, and bring his hoarded gold ; 
Like streams of water from the flinty rock 
To bless life’s poor ones—hungry, faint, and cold. 
And ’midst thy greatness and thy power, thou 
| 
{ 


Thou, like thine own “ Wee Davie,” had become 
A glorious centre where affections met, 
Where sweet good-will had found a gladsome home, 
From which to scatter drizzling clouds of jet. , 
Monarch and peasant claimed thee as a friend, 
Their loves met, beauteously around thee twined ; 
And as in life, so in thy latter end, 
Sweetly was lowliness with state combined. 





They laid thee to thy rest beneath thy plaid, 
The Highland plaid that thou didst love so well, 
And o’er it proudly gentle hands had laid 
The Queen’s sweet offerings of immortelles. 
Sleep soundly near thine old beloved home, 
Till the great morn in golden light will break, 
Sleep soundly till God’s mighty voice will come 
In joy and gladness to bid thee awake. 
: MARY MACKELLAR, 
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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE. 
3y THE Epitor. 


the 


ep- | ConTINUED. | 


0 
THE MACKENZIES OF GAIRLOCH. 


Tue family of Gairloch is descended from ALExanper, SrxtH Baron or 
KintaiL, known among the Highlanders as “ Alastair Ionraic,” by his 
second wife, Margaret, daughter of Macdonald of Morar, called by the 
Highlanders “ Mac Dhughail,” or Son of Dougal. There is a considerable 
difference of opinion among the genealogists and family historians respect- 
ing Alexander's wives. Edmonston, in his “ Baronagium Genealogicum,” 
and Douglas, in his “ Peerage,” says that Alexander's first wife was Agnes, 
sixth daughter of Colin, first Earl of Argyll. This, we think, can be 
shown to be absolutely impossible. Colin succeeded as a minor in 1453, 
his uncle, Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurchy, having been appointed his 
tutor. Colin of Argyll was created Earl in 1457, probably on his coming 
of age. He married Isabel Stewart of Lorn, and had two sons, and, ac- 
cording to Crawford, five daughters. If he had a daughter Agnes she 
must have been his eighth child. Assuming that Argyll married when 
he became of age, about 1457, Agnes, as his eighth surviving child, could 
not, in all probability, have been born before 1470. Her reputed hus- 
band, Alexander of Kintail, was then close upon 70 years of age, having 
died in 1488, bordering upon 90, just at a time when his reputed wife 
would barely have arrived at a marriageable age, and when her reputed 
son, Kenneth a Bhlair, pretty well advanced in years, had fought the 
famous Battle of Park. John of Killin, her reputed grandson, was born 
in 1480, when at most she could only have been 10 to 15 years of age, 
and at the age of 33 he fought at Flodden, where Archibald, second Earl 
of Argyll, this lady’s brother, and at least ten years younger than her, 
was slain. How could these things be? Further comment would be 
superfluous. 

The same difficulty has arisen, from what appears to us to be a very 
simple cause, about his second marriage. The authors of all the family MS. 
, histories are unanimous in stating that Alexander’s first wife was Anna, 
daughter of Macdougall of Lorn, or Dunollich. Though the direct line 
of the house of Lorn ended in two heiresses, who, in 1838, carried away 
the property to their husbands—the Stewarts of Invermeath—the Mac- 
dougalls of Dunollich became the male representatives of that ancient and 
illustrious house ; and this fully accounts for the discrepancy and con- 
fusion about the families of Lorn and Dunollich in some of the family 
histories. 

Regarding Alexander’s second marriage the same authorities, who 
affirm that Agnes of Argyll was his first wife, assert that Anna Macdou- 
gall was his second. ‘There is ample testimony that she was his first, 
though some confusion has again arisen in this case from a similarity of 
names and patronymics. Some of the family MSS. say that Alexander's 
second wife was Margaret, daughter of “M‘Couil,” “M‘Chouile,” or “ Mac- 
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dougal” of Morir, or Morar, while several others, among them the Allan- 
grange “ Ancient” MS., say that she was “ MacRanald’s daughter.” The 
Ardintoul MS. has it that she was “Muidort’s daughter.” One of the 
Gairloch MSS. in our possession says that she was “ Margarite, the 
daughter of the Macdonald of Morar, of the Clan Ranald Race from the 
Stock of Donald, Lord of the A°bude Islands,” while in another, also in 
our possession, she is described as ‘ Margaret Macdonald, daughter of 
Macdonald of Morar.” There is here an apparent contradiction, but it 
can be shown, we think, with perfect accuracy, that the lady so variously 
described was one and the same person. Gregory, in his “ Highlands 
and Isles of Scotland,” p, 158, clearly shows that this Macdougal was the 
patronymic of one of the Families of Clan Ranald of Moydart and Morar, 
Speaking of Dougal MacRanald, son and successor to Ranald Ban Ran- 
aldson of Moydart, he says, “ Allan, the eldest son of Dougal, and the 
undoubted male heir of Clan Ranald, acquired the estate of Morar, which 
he transmitted to his descendants. He and his successors were always 
styled, in Gaelic, MacDhughai) Mhorair, ¢.e., MacDougal of Morar, from 
their ancestor, Dougal MacRanald.” At p. 65 he informs us that “ the 
Clan Ranald of Garmoran comprehended the families of Moydart, Morar, 
Knoydart, and Glengarry,” and that they were descended from Ranald, 
younger son of John of the Isles, by his marriage with the heiress of the 
MacRorys, or MacRuairies of Garmoran, whose ancestry, from Somerled 
of the Isles, is as illustrious as that of any family in Britain. A district 
north of Arisaig is still known among the Western Islanders as “ Mor-thir 
Mhiec Dhughail,” or the mainland possession of the son of Dougal. The 
MS. histories of the Mackenzies, having been all written after the pat- 
ronymic of “ MacDhughail” was acquired by the Macdonalds of Moydart 
and Morar, naturally enough called Alexander of Kintail’s second wife, a 
daughter of Macdougal of Morar, or Muidort, and of Clan Ranald indis- 
criminately, for all these designations applied to the same family. 

Alexander was twice married, first to Anna, daughter of Macdougall 
of Dunolly ; secondly to Margaret, daughter of Clan Ranald, by whom 
he had 

I. Hector Roy Mackenzie, generally known as “ Eachainn Ruadh,” 
the first of the family of Mackenzie who obtained possession of Gairloch. 
Hector played such an important part in the history of his time that it 
will be necessary to describe somewhat in detail the various matters of 
moment in which he was concerned. This has been, to some extent, 
already done in his capacity of Tutor or Guardian to his nephew, John of 
Killin, IX. of Kintail. 

It has been conclusively established that Kenneth Mackenzie 
(a Bhlair), VII. of Kintail, died in 1491, and that his son, Kenneth Og, 
killed in the Torwood by the Laird of Buchanan in 1497, outlived him 
and became one of the Barons of Kintail, though there is no account of 
his ever having been served heir. It has been affirmed that Duncan, 
Kenneth a Bhlair’s elder brother, predeceased him, and that, consequently 
Hector Roy succeeded in the usual way, he being the eldest surviving 
brother of the Chief, as legal guardian of Kenneth Og. We have not 
been able to establish this assertion ; but Duncan’s name does not appear 
after his brother's death in 1491 in any of the MS. histories of the Clan 
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nor in any official document that we have seen in connection with it. The 
writer of the Ardintoul MS. informs us distinctly that Duncan was dead, 
and that Hector, his (John’s) younger uncle “ meddled with the estate.” 
The Earl of Cromarty says that “ Hector Roy, being a man of courage 
and prudence, was left Tutor by his brother to Sir Kenneth, his owin 
brother-vterin Duncan being of better hands than head. This Hector 
heiring of Sir Kenneth’s death, and finding himself in possession of ane 
estait, to which those only now haid title whose birth-right wes debatable, 
viz., the children begot by Kenneth the 3d on the Lord Lovat’s daughter, 
with whom he did at first so irregularly and unlawfully cohabit.” This 
objection, however, could not have applied to Duncan, nor to his son 
Allan, and it is difficult to understand on what ground Hector could have 
attempted to obtain possession of the estates for himself, unless it be true, 
as established to some extent hereafter, that he was joint heir of Kintail ; 
for it is beyond question that Allan, Duncan’s eldest son and heir, who 
was entitled to succeed before Hector, was then alive. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that Hector Roy was at any time appointed Tutor to 
John of Killin until an arrangement was finally made between themselves, 
by which Hector was to act as such, and to keep the estates in his own 
hands, until John came of age. 

Hector was undoubtedly in possession of vast estates in his own right 
at this period. When the factious party of the nobility, known as the 
Lords of the Association, took up arms against King James III., Alex- 
ander of Kintail sent his sons, Kenneth and Hector, with a retinue of 500 
to join the royal standard ; but Kenneth, hearing of the death of his aged 
father on his arrival at Perth, returned home at the request of the Earl of 
Huntly ; and the Clan were led by Hector Roy to the battle of Sauchie- 
burn, near Stirling; but after the defeat of the King’s forces, and the 
death there, in 1488, of the King himself, Hector, who narrowly escaped, 
returned to Ross-shire and took the stronghold of Redcastle, then held by 
Rose of Kilravock for the rebels, and placed a garrison in it. He then 
joined the Earl of Huntly and the other clans in the North who were 
again rising, to avenge the death of the King; but meanwhile orders 
came from the youthful James IV., who had been at the head of 
the conspirators, ordering the Northern chiefs to lay down their arms, 
and to submit to the existing state of things. Thereupon Hector, yielding 
to necessity, submitted with the rest, and he was “not only received into 
favour, but, to reward his past fidelity, and also to engage him for the 
future, the young King, who at last saw his error, and wanted to reconcile 
to him those who had been the friends of his father, made him a present 
of the Barony of Gairloch in the western circuit of Ross-shire, by knight- 
service after the manner of that age. He likewise gave him Brahan in 
the low country, now a seat of the family of Seaforth, the lands of Moy, 
in that neighbourhood, and, afterwards, Glasletter (of Strathglass), a royal 
forest which was made a part of the Barony of Gairloch, Not far from 
the pleasant valley of Strathpeffer is the Castle Leod, part of Hector'’s 
paternal estate, afterwards a seat of the Earl of Cromarty ; Achterneed, 
near adjacent, also Kinellan, were likewise his, and so was the Barony of 
Allans, now Allangrange, a few miles southward. In the chops of the 

Highlands he had Ferburn the Wester, and both the Scatwells, the 
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Greater and the Less. Westward in the height of that country he had 
Kenlochew, a district adjoining to Gerloch on the east, and southward 
on the same tract he had the half of Kintail, of which he was left joint-heir 
with his brother Kenneth, Chief of the family.”* 

The original charters are now lost, but a “ Protocol” from John de 
Vaux, Sheriff of Inverness, whose jurisdiction extended to the Northern 
counties, is conclusive as to their having existed :—“To all ande 
syndri to quham it afferis to quhays knawledge thir present letres sall to 
cum Johnne the Vaux burges off Dygvayll and Shireff in this pairt sendig 
gretyng in Gode euerlastande to yhur vniuersite (you universally) I make 
it knawyne that be the commande off our souerane lordis letres and 
precess under his quhyt wax direct(ed) to me as shireff in that part past, 
and grantis me to haff gwyne to Hector McKennych herytabyll stayt and 
possessioune of all and syndri the landis off Gerloch with thair pertinens 
after the forme and tenor off our souerane lordis charter maide to the for. 
saide Hector tharvpone the quhylkis land with their pertinens extendis 
ynerly to tuelif merkis off aulde extent lyande betwix the watteris callyde 
Innerew and Torvedene within the Shireffdome of Inuerness ande I grant 
me to haff gyffyne to the forsaide Hector Herytabyll state and possessioune 
of all and syndri the forsaide landis with thair pertynens saffande vtheris 
menis rychtis as owys (use) and custum is charge—and in our souerane 
lordis nayme and myn as Shireff that nay man vex inquiet nor strubyll 
(trouble) the said Hector nor his ayris in the pecyabyll brukynge and 
joysinge (enjoyment) of the landis forsaides vnder all payne and chargis 
that efter may folow in wytness off the quhylkis I haff append to thir 
myn letres off sesyng my seyll at Alydyll (?Talladale) in Garloch the x 
day of the moneth off December the zher off Gode ane thousande four 
hundreth nynte and four zheris befor thir’ witnes Schir Doull Rurysone 
vicar of Urcharde, Murthy beg, Mak murquho, Johnne Thomassone, 
Kenneth Mcynleyssoune ; Donalde Meynleyssoune; Doull Ruresone, 
and Duncan Lachlansoune serieande with vtheris diuerse.” 

The next authentic document in his favour is a Precept, by the King 
to the Chamberlain of Ross, commanding him to obey a former precept 
given to Hector Roy Mackenzie of the males, &c., of Braane and Moy, as 
follows :—‘ Chalmerlane of Ross, we grete you weill fforsamekle as we 
direct(ed) oure speciale letres to you obefor (of before) making mentioun 
that we had gevin to oure louit Hector Roy Makkenze the males and pro 
ffites of oure landis of Braane and Moy with ariage cariage and vther 
pertinence tharof lyand within oure lordschipe of Rosse for his gude and 
thankfull service done and to be done to us induring oure will and that 
it was oure will that he had broukit and joisit (enjoyed) the saidis landis 
with all proflitis tharof induring our will and sa the tenandis now inha- 
bitaris tharof brouk thare takkis and nocht removit tharfra, the whilk 
letres as we are sckirlye (surely) informit ye disobeit in great contemp- 
tioun and lichtleing of our autoritie riale (royal authority). Herfor we 
charge you zit as obefor that ye suffir the said Hector to brouk and jois 
the saidis landis and tak vp and haue all males fermez proffitis ariage 





* MS. History of the Family of Gairloch. Another MS, says that lis possessions 
in Kintail were ** bounded by the rivers of Kilfilene an Croe,” 
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cariage and deu seruice of the saidis landis aud that the tenandis and in- 
habitaris tharof to answer and obey to him and to nane vtheris quhill 
(till) we gif command be our speciale letres in the contrar, and this on na 
wise ye leif vndone as ye will incur our indignatioun and displeasour. 
Thir our letrez sene and vnderstand deliuer thame agane to the berar to 
be kepit and schevin be the said Hector apoun compt for your warand 
befor our Comptrollar and auditoriouis of our chekker at your nixt 
compt, and after the forme of our said vther letres past obefor gevin 
ynder our signet at Edinburgh the fift day of Marche (1508) and of Regne 
the tuenty zere. (Signed) “ James R.” 

It will thus be seen that Hector Roy had extensive possessions of his 
own, and the dispute between him and his nephew, John of Killin, fully 
described in previous numbers,* has probably arisen in respect of Hectur’s 
rights to the half of Kintail which his father had left him jointly with 
his eldest brother, Kenneth a Bhlair, VII. of Kintail. He kept posses- 
sion of Islandonain Castle until compelled by an order from the Privy 
Council to give it up to John of Killin in 1511,+ and it appears from 
proceedings before the Privy Council that, from 1501 to 1508, Hector 
continued to collect the rents of Kintail without accounting for them ; 
that he again accounted for them for one year, in 1509; and for the two 
following years the second time retained them, while he seems to have 
kept undisturbed possession of the stronghold of Islandonain throughout. 
We can find no record of his answer to the summons to appear before the 
Privy Council, if he ever did put in an appearance, but in all probability 
he kept possession to compel his nephew to come to terms with him 
as to his joint rights to Kintail, without any intention of ultimately 
keeping John of Killin out of possession. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that John obtained a new charter under the Great Seal granting 
him Kintail anew on the 25th of February 1508-9 }—the same year in 
which Hector Roy received a grant of Brahan and Moy—probably fol- 
lowing on an arrangement of their respective rights in those districts ; 
also from the fact that Hector does not appear to have fallen into dis- 
favour with the Crown for his conduct towards John of Kintail ; for 
only two years after he brought the action against Hector before the 
Privy Council, he receives a rew charter, under the Great Seal, of 
Gairloch, Glasletter, and Coirre-nan-Cuilean, dated 8th of April 
1513,§ “in feu and heritage for ever,” and he and his nephew appear 
ever after to have lived on the most friendly terms. Gairloch, originally 
the possession of the Earls of Ross, and confirmed to them by Robert 
Bruce in 1306 and 1329, was granted by Earl William to Paul M‘Tyre 
and his heirs by Mary Grahame, for a yearly payment of a penny of silver 
in name of blench ferne in lieu of every other service except the foreign 
service of the King when required. In 1372 King Robert the II. con- 
firmed the grant. In 1430 King James I. granted to Nele Nelesoun (Neil 
son of Neil Macleod) for his homage and service in the capture of his 
deceased brother, Thomas Nelesoun, a rebel, the lands of Gairloch.|| 





* Celtic Magazine, vol. iii., pp. 216-221 and 242-244. 
+ Acts of the Privy Council xxii., fol, 142, For copy of Decree see Celtic Magazine, 
vol. iii., pp. 242 3. 
t Reg. of the Great Seal, vol. xv., fol. 89. 
§ The original charter is in the Gairloch Charter Chest, 
|| Origines Parochiales Scotiae, vol, ii. p. 406, 
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Though Hector Roy was in possession of Crown Charters to Gairloch, 
he found it most difficult to obtain possession from the Macleods, and 
their chief, Allan MacRory Macleod, ‘This Allan married, first, a daughter 
of Alexander lonraic, VI. of Kintail, and sister of Hector Roy, by whom 
he had issue two or three sons. He married, secondly, a daughter of Rode- 
rick Macleod of the Lews, by whom he had one son. Roderick deter- 
mined to murder all the male issue of the Macleods of Raasay, and those 
of Gairloch by Mackenzie’s daughter, that his own grandson, by Allan’s 
second marriage, might succeed. With this view he invited all the mem- 
bers of the two families—with whom he was connected by his marriage 
with the widow of Mackay of Reay, a daughter of Mackenzie of 
Kintail—to the Island of Isay,* pretending that he had matters of great 
consequence to communicate to them. All the members of both families 
and their more immediate relatives and friends accepted the invitation, 
Roderick feasted them sumptously, on their arrival, at a great banquet. 
In the middle of the festivities he informed them of his desire to have 
each man’s advice separately, and that he would afterwards make known 
to all of them the momentous business to be considered, and which con. 
cerned each of them most closely. He then retired into a separate apart- 
ment, and called them one by one, when they were each, as they entered, 
stabbed with dirks through the body by a set of murderous villains whom 
he had appointed for the purpose. Not one of the family of Raasay was 
left alive except a boy nine years of age, who was being fostered from 
home, and who had been sent privately, when the news of the massacre 
had gone abroad, to the Laird of Calder, who kept him in safety during 
his minority. He afterwards obtained possession of Raasay, and became 
known as Gillechallum Garbh MacGhillechallum. Macleod of Gairloch’s 
sons, by Hector Roy’s sister, were all murdered. Roderick placed his 
own grandson in an inner room, where, walking with his brutal relative, 
he heard one of his brothers cry on being stabbed by the assassins 
dirk, and said “ Yon’s my brother’s ery.” ‘ Hold your peace,” old Rory 
replied, “‘ yonder cry is to make you laird of Gairloch ; he is the son of 
one of Mackenzie’s daughters.” The boy, dreading his own life might 
be sacrificed, held his tongue, “ but afterwards he did what in him lay in 
revenging the cruel death of his brothers and kinsmen on the murtherers.”+ 
The same writer informs us that “this was the first step that Hector Roy 
Mackenzie gote to Garloch. . . . . His brother-in-law, Allan Mac- 
leod, gave him the custody of their rights, but when he found his 
nephews were murdered, he took a new gift of 1t to himself, and going to 
Garloch with a number of Kintail men and others, he took a heirschip 
with him, but such as were alive of the Shiol ‘ille Challum of Garloch, 
followed him and fought him at a place called Glasleoid, but they being 
beat Hector carried away the heirschip. After this and several other 
skirmishes they were content to allow him the two-thirds of Garloch, 
providing he would let themselves possess the other third in peace, which 
he did, and they kept possession till Hector’s great-grandchild put them 
from it.” 

The Earl of Cromarty, and the other MS. historians of the family, cor- 





* This island is near Dunvegan in Skye, + Ancient MS, History, 
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yoborate this. Earl George says that Hector “ incited to revenge” by the 
foul murder of his nephews, made some attempts to oust the Macleods 
from Gairloch during John of Killin’s minority, but was not willing to 
engage in a war with such a powerful chief as Macleod of Lews, while he 
felt himself insecure in his other possessions, but after arranging matters 
amicably with his nephew of Kintail, and now being master of a fortune and 
possessions suitable to his mind and quality, he resolved to avenge the 
murder and to “make it productive of his own advantage.” He sum- 
moned all those who were accessory to the assassination of his sister’s. 
children before the Chief Justice. Their well-grounded fears made them 
absent themselves from Court. Hector, according to another authority, 
produced the bloody shirts of the murdered boys, whereupon the mur- 
derers were declared fugitives and outlaws, and a commission granted in 
his favour for their pursuit, “which he did so resolitly manadge that in 
ashort tyme he kiled many, preserved some to justice, and forced the 
remainder to a compositione advantagious to himselfe. . . His successors, 
who were both active and prudent men, did thereafter acequire the rest 
from their unthrifty neighbours.” The greatest defeat that Hector ever 
gave to the Macleods “ was at Bealach Glasleod, near Kintail, where most 
of them were taekin or killed.” At this fight Duncan Mor na Tuiighe, 
who so signally distinguished himself at Blar-na-Paire, was present with 
Hector, and on being told that four men were at once attacking his son 
Dugal, he answered, ‘“‘ Well, if he be my son there is no hazard for that,” 
aremark which turned out quite true, for the hero killed the four Mac- 
leods, and came off himself without any serious wounds,* 

In acknowledgment of the King’s favour, Hector gathered his imme- 
diate followers in the west, joined his nephew, John of Killin, with his 
vassals, and fought, in command of the Clan, at the disastrous battle of 
Flodden, from which both narrowly escaped ; but most of their followers 
were slain. Same time after his return he successfully fought the des- 
perate skirmish at Druim-a-chait, already referred to, with only 140 
men against 700 of the Munros, Dingwalls, Maccullochs, and other tribes, 
under the command of William Munro of Fowlis, on which occasion Sheriff 
Vass of Lochslin was killed at a bush near Dingwall, “ called to this day 
Preas Sandy Vass,” or Alex. Vass’s bush, a name assigned to it for that 
very cause.t This battle has been already fully deseribed.t 

Hector, during his life, granted to his nephew, John of Killin, his 
own half of Kintail, Kinellan, Fairburn, Wester Brahan, and other pos- 
sessions situated in the Low Country, which, as will be seen hereafter, 
brought his son, John Glassich, into trouble.§ 

Hector Roy was betrothed to a daughter of the Laird of Grant, but 
she died before the marriage was solemnised. He however had a son by 





* “Duncan ia his old days was very assisting to Hector, Garloch’s predecessor, 
against the Macleods of Garloch, for he, with his son Dugal, whe was astrong, prudent, 
and courageous man, witli ten or twelve other Kintailmen, were alwise, upon the least 
advertisement, ready to go and assist Hector, whenever, wherever, and in whatever he 
had to do, for which cause there has been a friendly correspondence betwixt the family 
of Gerloch and the MacR«s of Kiutail, which still continues.” —Genealogy of the Mac- 


as. 

+ Gairloch MS, History. 

> Celtic Magazine, vol. iii. pp. 217-18, 
§ Gairloch MS, 
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her called Hector Cam, he being blind of one eye, to whom he gaye 
Achterneed and CulteLeod, now Castle Leod, as his patrimony. Hector 
Cam married a daughter of Mackay of Farr, by whom he had two 
Alexander Roy and Murdo.* Alexander married a daughter of John Mor 
na Tuaighe MacGillechallum, a brother of Macleod of Raasay, by whom 
she had a son, Hector, who lived at Kinellan, was nicknamed the Bishop, 
married a daughter of Macleod of Raasay, and left a large family, one of 
whom was afterwards married to Murdo Mackenzie of Achilty. Hector 
Cam’s second son, Murdo, also left issue. 

Hecior Roy, after the death of Grant’s daughter, married Anne Mae- 
donald, a daughter of Ronald MacRanald, generally called Ronald 
Laird of Moidart. She was widow of William Dubh Macleod of Harris, 
Dunvegan, and Glenelg, by whom she had a daughter, who, by Hector 
Roy’s influence at Court, was married to Rorie Mor of Achaghluineachan, 
ancestor of the Mackenzies of Fairburn and Achilty, after she had a 
natural son, Murdoch, by him, who became progenitor of the family of 
Fairburn. By this marriage Hector had four sons and three daughters, 

1. John Glassich, his heir. 

2. Kenneth of Meikle Allan, now Allangrange, who married a daugh- 
ter of Alexander Dunbar of Kilbuyack, and widow of Allan Mackenzie, 
II. of Hilton. 

3. John Tuach, who inherited Scatwell, and 

4, Dougal Roy. 

The daughters married respectively, Bayne of Tulloch, John Aberach 
Mackay, and James Bayne Fraser of Bunchrew, a natural son of Lord 
Lovat, killed at Blar-na-Leine, ancestor of the Frasers of Reelick. Hector 
had also a son, John Beg, who, according to some authorities, was illegi- 
timate, and from whom descended some Mackenzies who settled in Berwick 
and Alloa. 

Hector died in 1528. On the 8th of September of that year, a 
grant is recorded to Sir John Dingwall, “Provost of Trinity College, 
besyd Edinburgh, of the ward of the lands of Garlocht, quhilkis pertenit 
to umquhill Achinroy Mackenzie.” He was succeeded by his eldest 
lawful son, 

II. Jonny Guassich Mackenziz, who appears from the above quoted 
document to have been a minor at his father’s death, His retour of 
service is not extant, but an instrument of sasine, dated 24th of June 
1536, in his favour, is in the Gairloch charter chest, in which he is 
designated “John Hector-son,” and in which he is said to be heir, served 
and retoured to his father, Hector Roy Mackenzie, of the lands of Gait 
loch, and the grazings of Glasletter and Coirre-nan-Cuilean. John is said 





* “These were both succeeded by the son of the former (Alexander), a slethful 
man who dotingly bestowed his estates on bis foster child, Sir Roderick Mackenzie 
of Coigeaeh, in detriment to his own children, though very diserving of them, 
Captain Hector Mackenzie, late of Dumbarton’s Regiment, and also a tribe in the 
* Eastera circuit of Ross, surnamed, from one of their progenitors, Mac _— 

i.¢., the descendants of John the Fair.—G@airloch MS. Another MS, gives the adition: 
names of—‘‘ Richard Mackenzie, vintner in Edinburgh, grandson of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie of Calder, Midlothian ; Duncan Mackenzie, an eminent gunsmith in London ; and 
James Mackenzie, gunsmith in Dundee.” It also adds that ef the successers of the 
Mac Eanins in Easter Ress, were ‘‘ Master Alexander Mackenzie, an Episcopal minister 
in Edinburgh ; and preceptor to the children of the present noble family of Cromarty, 
whose son is Charles Mackenzie, clerk to Mr David Munco of Meikle Allan,” 
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to have objected to his father’s liberality during his life in granting, 
at the expense of his own successors, to his nephew, Jobn of Killin, 
so much of his patrimonial possessions. According to the Gairloch 
MS. already quoted he gave him his half of Kintail, Kinellan, Fair- 
burn, the Wester Brahan, and “ other possessions in the Low Country 
besides.” John thought these donations exorbitant, and therefore “sought 
to retrench them by recovering in part what with so much profusion his 
father had given away, and for that, a feud having ensued betwixt him 
and his chief, he was surprised in his house by night, according to the 
barbarous manner of the times, and sent prisoner to [land Downan, and 
there taken away by poison in a.p. 1550. His brother Dugal, who sided 
with him, and John (Beg), his natural brother, were both slain in the 
game quarrel.”* 

A bond, dated about 1544, has been preserved by the Spalding Club, 
to which John Glassich’s name, among others, is adhibited, undertaking 
to keep the peace, and promising obedience to Kenneth, younger of Kin- 
tail (Kenneth na Cuirc), as the Queen’s Lieutenant.t John’s obedience 
does not appear, however, to have been very complete. Mackenzie of 
Kintail having, according to another authority, received information of 
John’s intention to recover if possible part of the property given away by 
his father, sent for him to Brahan, where he came, accompanied by a single 
attendant, John Gearr. The Chief charged him with designs against 
him, and John’s asseverations and vindication proving unsatisfactory, 
he caused him to be apprehended. His attendant, John Gearr, seeing 
this, drew his two-handed sword and made a fierce onslaught on the Chief 
who sat at the head of the table and smartly bowed his head under it, or 
he would have been cloven asunder. John Gearr was instantly seized 
by Mackenzie’s guards, who threatened to tear him to pieces, but the 
Chief, admiring his fidelity, strictly charged them not to touch him. John 
Gearr was questioned as to why he had struck at Mackenzie himself and 
took no notice of those who apprehended his master, when he boldly replied 
that he “‘ saw no one else present whose life was a worthy exchange for that 
of his own Chief.” The sword made a deep gash in the table, and the 
mark, which was deep enough to admit of one’s hand being placed edge- 
ways in it, remained in it until Colin, first Earl of Seaforth, caused the 
piece to be cut off, saying, that “ he loved no such remembrance of the 
quarrels of his relations.” 

John Glassich, by all accounts, was neither too circumspect in his 
conduct at home and among his neighbours, nor a dutiful and loyal sub- 
ject to his Sovereign. In 1547 his property was forfeited to the Crown, 
for refusing to join the Royal Standard, and the escheat thereof granted 
tothe Earl of Sutherland, as will be seen by the following account :—*‘Ane 
lettre maid to Johnne Erle of Suthirland his airis assignais ane or ma of 
the gift of all gudis mouable and vnmouable dettis takkis stedingis cornis 
obligationis sowmes of money gold silver cunzeit and vncunzeit and vtheris 
gudis quhatsumeuir qulilkis pertenit to Johne Hectorsoune of Garloch 
and now perteining to our souerane lady be reson of eschete throu the 
said Johnis tresonable remaning and byding at hame fra the oist and 





; ne Gairloch MS. Another MS, says that John Tuach was assassinated the same 
night, 
+ Spalding Miscellany, vol. iv., p, 213. 
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army devisit to conuene at Peblis the x day of Julii instant for recou 
of the hous at Langhalme furth of oure auld Inymies handis of Toland 
in contrare the tennour of the lettres and proclamationis maid thairupon 
Incurrand thairthrou the panis contenit thairuntill or ony vther wise sal 
happin to pertene to us our souerane be resoun foirsaid wyth power ete, 
At Sanct androis the xxiiij day Julii The year of God I™ Ve xlyij, 
(1547) yeris.”* 

There is no trace in the Privy Council Records of the reversal of this 
forfeiture ; but it does not appear to have affected the succession. Indeed 
it is not likely that it even affected the actual possession, for 
it was difficult, even for the Earl of Sutherland, backed up by Royal 
authority, to wield any substantial power in such an out-of.the-way region 
as John Glassich’s possessions in the west. We have already stated 
that in 1551 the Queen granted to John Mackenzie of Kintail and 
his apparent heir, Kenneth na Cuire, a remission for the violent taking of 
John Glassich, Dougal, and John Tuach, his brothers, and for keeping 
them in prison, thus usurping “ thairthrou our Souerane Ladyis autorite,” 
Neither of them is spoken of in this remission as being then deceased, 
though tradition and the family MS. history has it that John Glassich was 
poisoned or starved to death at Islandonain Castle in 1550.¢ It is possible, 
however, that Kintail found it convenient to conceal John’s death until the 
remission had been. already secured. Only six weeks after the date of 
the “ respitt” we find John Glassich, referred to in the Council Records, 
under date of 25th July 1551, as the “ omquhile (or late) Johne McCanze 
of Garlocht,” his lands having then been given in ward to the Earl of 
Athol, “ay and quhill (till) the lauchful;entre of the rychtuis air or airis 
thairto being of lauchfull age.”t 

Though Hector Roy Mackenzie obtained a charter of Gairloch in 1494, 
the Macleods continued for a time to hold possession of a considerable 
portion of it. According to the traditions of the district they had all to 
the east and south-east of the Crasg, a hill situated on the west side 
of the churchyard of Gairloch, between the present Free and Estab 
lished Churches. At the east end of the Big Sand, on an elevated and 
easily defended rock, stood the last stronghold occupied by the Macleods 
of Gairloch—to this day known as the “ Din” or Fort. The foundation is 
still easily traced. It must have been a place of considerable importance, 
its circumference being over 200 feet. Various places are still pointed out 
in Gairloch where desperate skirmishes were fought between the Macleods 
and the Mackenzies. Several of these spots where the slain were buried 
look quite green to this day. The “ Fraoch Eilean,” opposite Leac-na 
Saighid, where a naval engagement was fought, is a veritable cemetery 

* Reg. Sec. Sig., xxi. fol, 310. 

+ One of the family MSS. has it that by his marriage “ he got the lands of Kinkell, 
Kilbekie, Badinearb(?) Pitlundie, Davochcairn, Davochpollo, and Foynish, with others 
in the Low Country, for which the family has been iv the use to quarter the arms of 
Fraser with theirown. This John, becoming considerably rich and powerful by these dif- 
ferent acquisitions, became too odious to and envied by John, Laird of Mackenzie, and 
his son Kenneth then married to Stewart, Karl of Athole’s daughter, that they set upon 
him, having previously invited him to a Christmas dinner, having got no other pretence 
than a fit of jealousy on account of the said Earl’s daughter, bound him with ropes 
earricd him a prisoner to Islandownan, where his death was occasioned by poison admin- 
istered to him in a mess of milk soup by one MacCalman, a clergyman and Deputy-Con- 


stable of the Fort.” 
t Reg. Sec, Con., vol, xxiv., fol, 84, 
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of Macleods, ample evidence of which is yet to be seen. Of this engage- 
ment, and of those at Glasleoid, Lochan Neigh, Leac-na-Saighid, Kirkton, 
and many others, thrilling accounts are still recited by a few old men 
jn the district ; especially of the prowess of Domh’ull Odhar Mac Ian 
Leith, and the other Kintail heroes who were mainly instrumental in 
establishing the Mackenzies of Gairloch permanently and in undisputed 

session of their beautiful and romantic inheritance. Hector Roy 
and John Glassich succeeded in driving the Macleods out of the country, 
but they often returned, accompanied occasionally by their relatives, the 
Macleods of Lews, whose Chief, until the death of Torquil Dubh Mac- 
leod of the Lews, the Macleods of Gairloch and Raasay acknowledged 
as their superior. 

John Glassich married Agnes, daughter of James Fraser of Foyness, 
with issue— 

1. Hector, 

2. Alexander, and 

3. John, who succeeded each other in succession. He had also two 
natural sons before his marriage, 

Alexander Roy and Hector Caol. 

Alexander Roy had a son John, who lived at Coirre Mhic Dhomhnuill in 
Torridon, and who had a son, Mr Murdoch Mackenzie, Chaplain to Lord 
Reay’s Regiment in the Bohemian and Swedish service, under Gustavus 
Adolphus. This clergyman-was afterwards made Bishop of Moray and 
Orkney in succession. He had a son, Sir Alexander of Broomhill and 
Laird cf Pitarrow in Kincardine, father of Colonel Alexander Mackenzie 
of Hampton, Virginia, who Jeft his English estates to his nephew, Mr 
Young of Castleyards, Kirkwall. He had also a daughter, Jacobina 
Mackenzie, who settled in Dundee. The Bishop had a brother, Alexander, 
who settled in Strathnaver, at that time the property of Lord Reay, of 
whom were descended Mr Hector Mackenzie, an Episcopal clergyman at 
Inverness, and father to James and Alexander, ministers in Edinburgh. 
The learned Dr James Mackenzie of Drumshiuch, a distinguished physi- 
cian, and author of ‘‘ The History of Health,” and Mr William Mackenzie, 
schoolmaster, afterwards lost on the coast of Guinea, were also grandsons 
of this Bishop Mackenzie. He had another son, Mackenzie of Ground- 
water, who left a son, Thomas Mackenzie, a merchant in Kirkwall, whose 
brothers were the learned Murdoch Mackenzie, navigator to his Majesty 
“known by his accurate surveys of the Western Coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and whose abilities will render him famous to posterity,” 
and James Mackenzie, a writer, once in the service of the Earl of Morton, 
in the Orkney Islands, and author of a treatise on Security. Another of 
the Bishop’s descendants was James Mackenzie, author of one of the 
Gairloch MS. histories, to whose services we are not a little indebted, 
though he attempts to make his ancestor legitimate at the expense of 
correct genealogy. 

Hector Caol left a numerous tribe in Gairloch, still known as Clann 
Eachainn Chaoil, and said to be distinguished by their long, slender legs. 

John Glassich died in 1550, as already stated, at Islandonain Castle 
was buried in the Priory of Beauly and succeeded by his eldest lawful son, 
(To be Continued.) 
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OUR GAELIC BIBLE. 
——o 
VI. 
Dicressions, like delays, are dangerous. When in the third paper of 
this series we ventured to turn aside and ask whether the Highlanders of 
1807 were able in large numbers to read the Gaelic Bible then so freely 
open to them, we did not anticipate a longer digression than could easily 
be closed within the compass of a few short paragraphs, Instead of this 
we have been carried away from our main purpose through the long pages, 
all crowded with facts, figures, and references, of the two longest papers 
of the series. And with the writer at least the growing interest of this 
long digression had to some extent succeeded in thrusting aside the claims 
of the original inquiry. Warned by the pile of MS. accumulating at his 
left elbow that it was high time to bring the last paper to a close, he woke 
up rather suddenly to find himself face to face with this startling fact; 
and he must now confess that, in pulling up precipitately, and all too 
hurriedly dismounting from the driving box, he was not so careful of the 
bystanders’ corns as he ought to have been. Of course he knew that 
everywhere throughout the Highlands good work was ‘done by the Parish 
school and its vis-a-vis of the Free Church, as well as by the old Gaelie 
schools, mainly administered in these latter times by the Free Church, by 
the new Gaelic schools of the Established Church, and by the ladies’ 
schools of the former body, He was anxious only to bring his paper to 
a close, and had no thought of disparaging the work of these schools, 
He has indeed ample materials beside him for a history of these schools 
and their creditable share in the great work of Highland education, which 
may some day be turned to good account. But for the present the edu- 
cational digression must close. It has already overflowed all reasonable 
bounds. And we must return to the Gaelic Bible, 

Reid has the following paragraph at page lviii. of the introduction to 
his Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica:—‘ During the present century various 
controversial pamphlets on the subject of the different Gaelic translations 
of the Scriptures and Psalter have been printed, and although for the 
most part they are conducted in a very acrimonious manner, yet much 
may be gleaned from them on that topic.” Much of our leisure time has 
for the last month been spent in searching for these pamphlets ; but the 
labour has hitherto been in vain. ‘The authorities of the Advocates’ 
Library have kindly given us every facility for prosecuting the search 
among their miles of richly laden, well ordered book shelves. So have 
also the curators of other libraries. But the search has been bootless. 
The library of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge has been 
broken up and dispersed ; their minutes only, and a set of their volumin- 
ous reports being retained. May we therefore appeal to the readers of the 
Celtic Magazine for help in this matter? In the manses and old mansion 
houses of the North there must still remain many sets of these pamphlets. 
The family of the late Reverend Dr Thomas Ross of Lochbroom may be 
indicated as likely in pre-eminent measure to be the depositary of the 
- interesting treasure ; for of the Gaelic Bible controversy which seventy 
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years ago raged so fiercely, the issue being mainly between the factions of 
the North and the South-West Highlands, the learned, versatile, and 
pugnacious doctor could well say “ pars magna fui.” 

Driven from this field for want of materials, and pressed for time by 
wason of the precious hours wasted in vainly searching for them, we 
must make a virtue of necessity and present this month a paper whose 
brevity will compensate for the undue length of its immediate predecessor. 

It will be remembered that the first portion of the first translation 
into Scotch Gaelic of the Old Testament, extending from Genesis to 
Deuteronomy, was published in 1783, under the care of Dr Stuart of 
Luss. Before being published, however, Dr Stuart’s proof sheets were 
submitted for revision to a committee, of which the Rev. Donald Mac- 
queen of Kilmuir, in Skye, the “learned friend” of Dr Johnson, was a 
prominent member. The other members of the committee will be found 
correctly named in Reid’s Bibliotheca. The part of this first portion 
of the work entrusted for revision to Mr Macqueen appears to have 
embraced the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy. By good fortune 
three sheets of his proposed corrections have been preserved, and are now 
inthe safe keeping of the Advocates’ Library, They are dated respectively 
4th February, 25th February, and — May, 1783. The proof as finally 
adjusted appears to have been presented to the General Assembly of 
the same year, which is also the date inscribed on the title page. 

The first of the three sheets of proposed corrections is entitled— 
“Observations on the Gaiilic (sic) Bible.” The corrections run thus :— 

1. “ Numbers, chap. 22, v. 41. Er an La marich rather, or Er an a 
Lah, the next day.” ‘This correction Dr Stuart adopted, correcting in his 
turn Mr Macqueen’s primitive orthography. What was Dr Stuart’s first 
rendering, in absence of his proof sheets, we cannot tell, Probably it did 
not materially differ from the Irish, which reads “Agus tarla ar na 
mharach.” As finally adjusted, the verse stands thus: “ Agus air an la 
maireach ghabh Balac Balaam, agus thug e suas e gu aitibh arda Bhaail, 
achum as gu faiceadh e o sin a’ chuid a b’iomallaiche do’n t-shluagh.” 

2. “Chap. 23, v. 28. Agaigh rather than aise.” In absence of the 
proof the relevancy of this correction is not perceptible. 

3. “Chap. 24, v. 4. To your twitam, the mode of adoration among 
the true prophets, I would add anna paishonagh, into an ecstasy, for I do 
not take Balaam to have been an upright prophet, tho’ the Lord, who 
opened the mouth of his ass, was pleased to make use of him to reveal 
some truth much against his will.” This correction is not adopted by 
Stuart. “v.14. Sainfhios isa whisper. Taisbonigh me dhuit.” In 
adjusting the text, Stuart, though not adopting this correction, yet gives 
effect to it indirectly. Sanas and jios are put alternatively in a foot-note, 
and the text is altered to bheir mi rabhadh dhuit. “v.15. Instead of 
duinte say fosgoilte.” Duinte is retained. 

4, “Chap, 25, v. 14and 15. We know nothing of priomh, which 
seems to be derived from primus. I would say ard tealach.” Priomh is 
retained in both verses, but ceud and ard are put as a foot-note. 

5, “Chap. 26, v. 10. I would say bal-cohiright.” The word objected 
to appears to have been comhara, which is retained with ball-sampuill as 
a foot-note. 
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6. “Chap. 27, v.19. I would rather say na fipyoish.” This verse 
as adjusted, reads: “ Agus cuir e ’an lathair Eleasair'an t-sagairt, agus ‘an 
lathair a’ cho’ chruinnieh uile ; agus thoir aithne dha ’nam fianuis.” 

7. “Chap. 28, v. 18. Shaorachoil is very good: is not trailhoil at 
least as good a word?” The suggestion is accepted, and the word 
excepted to is removed from the text and given as a foot-note. 

8. “Chap, 30, v. 2. Boinn is indeed used in the Gaulic version of 
the Psalms, yet cuibhreach is, I think, a better word.” Boinn is rejected 
(the Irish is banna) in favour of ceangal, and Mr Macqueen’s cuibhreach 
is put at the foot of the page. 

9. “ Chap. 31, v. 10. An duin is to be taken into the text, for ba- 
dhuin is a fortified fold for cows, of which we have many under that 
designation, and [they] were necessary when Danes and natives were 
mixed together. It is the cwballum (cow-wall) of the Galatians in Phrigia, 
where cows’ dung, as in Huskar, an island in our neighbourhood, became 
a necessary article for fireing. See Livy, b. 38, 18. From that very 
word I am apt to believe these were Teutonic Gauls.” This savory pellet, 
so learnedly interlarded, did not miss the mark. Badhuin was rejected 
in favour of an duin, caistealan and daighnichean being given as alterna- 
tive readings at the foot of the page. “v. 50. Usgair is our word for 
bracelets both in common language and in songs.” The Irish is braisleid, 
Dr Stewart finally adopted Mr Macqueen’s suggestion, putting the word 
in the text as usgraichean. But it is evident ‘that he was not satisfied 
that the word would be generally intelligible to his countrymen ; for, 
besides giving another word lamh fhailean, at the foot of the page, he is 
fain to add the English (bracelets, Sasg.) 

10. “Chap. 32, v. 28. Muthadh we do not use. I heard it for 
changing money. We would say air an ahirachagh.” This correction 
has puzzled us immensely. If it had been made on a proof-sheet of Dr 
John Smith’s we should have hastened at once to the Hebrew Bible for 
some explanation of it. But in the case of a proof-sheet emanating from 
the worthy minister of Luss, it was best to go to the English, taking a look 
in passing at the Irish. And there, sure enough, stand invitingly obvious 
the ready-made elements of an ingenious, fine-spun theory. The Irish has 
“ @ aithribh onoracha threabh chloine Israel,” and the English “ the chief 
fathers of the tribes of the children of Israel.” Some careless transcriber 
of Dr Stuart’s notes must have changed aithrichean, or perhaps aithrichibh, 
to atharrachadh. This in turn would be corrected into muthadh on the 
proof now passing through the hands of Mr Macqueen. What could be 
more natural or obvious? But like many another fine spun theory it has 
no foundation in fact. By a slip of the pen Mr Macqueen has written 28 
for 38. And on turning to the latter verse, which records the change of 
the names of Nebo and Baal-meon, the reader will see that Dr Stuart en- 
riched his translation by adopting the judicious correction of his learned 
brother of Kilmutir. 

This closes, on one page, the first of the three sheets of Mr Macqueen’s 
corrections, which are preserved in the Advocates’ Library. 

Phe letter is subscribed by “your affectionate and humble servant, 
Don. Macqueen,” and is dated from “ Kilmuir, Feby. 14th, 1783, But, 
like the young lady’s letter, Mr Macqueen’s has a post script—and such a 
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post script! It extends to five closely-written quarto pages, all on the 
theme, “ Was Balaam a real prophet or not?” Besides a great many 
quotations from Greek and Latin authors in reference to oracles, augurs, 
and auspices, this learned essay in the form of a post-script contains 
not a little that is full of interest in regard to popular cursing and 
ecclesiastical excommunication as practiced of old among our Highland 
ancestors. We may return to it. 

The second sheet is dated February 25th, 1783. Like its predeces- 
sor it has a long and learned post-script, chiefly on the subject of Prayer, 
and is copiously illustrated with Greek and Latin quotations. In it 
occurs, also, the well known Gaelic charm for the toothache, which needs 
not here be reproduced. Of corrections on “the Gaulic version of the 
Pentatuch,” it contains but the two following :— 

1. “Chap, 35, v. 6. Didean, defence, is a good word, if there were 
no better. Comrigh is a sanctuary, and is the name of the principal farm 
on the estate of Applecross, because it was one. You have it also in the 
poems of Ossian—Gabham do Chomrigh, fhir mhoir, | embrace your pro- 
tection, great man. The term in our old laws is girth hug e an girt er, 
we still say of a man who runs away fast from destruction. Any of the 
words will do. I prefer the second.” Dr Stuart retains didean, but gives 
comruich and girt at the foot of the page. 

2. “vy. 20. A fuilmsah is more intelligible than plaide-luidhe. Le 
run mealtah would answer.” The English is, “if he thrust him of hatred, 
or hurl at him by lying of wait, that he die.” Plaid-luighe, in this sense 
of lying in ambush is certainly not a common expression in the living 
Gaelic of the day. Nor has it been borrowed from the Jrish Bible. The 
Highland Society’s Dictionary gives it solely on the authority of the 
Gaelic Scriptures. While retaining the word in the text, Dr Stuart 
yields to Mr Macqueen so far as to give also le futh-fheitheamh and le run 
mealltach at the foot of the page. Plaid-luighe is also given as an alter- 
native reading in Proverbs i. 11, and Acts xiii. 16. In the latter passage 
the text reads feall-fholach. Is the word simply plaid-lying—wrapping 
one’s self up in his plaid, and, crouching under cover, thus to lie in wait 
for his victim ? 

The third sheet, dated — May 1783, has just six half lines of corrections 
to forty-six lines of a post-script. The corrections suggested are these :— 
1. “ Deut., chap. 16, v. 11. Here you have omitted the Levite.” 

2. “ Deut., chap. 17, v. 16. Dho fein is left out.” 

3. “ Deut., chap. 17, v. 17. The same words are left out,” 

These three corrections are duly attended to. 

4, “Chap. 18., v.19. Why not tagraiga me e rather than iaraidh ?” 
No notice is taken of this correction. 

5. “Chap. 21, v. 14. Antighearnas is tyranny. I would say creaidh 
orra.” Not adopted. 

6. “Chap. 22, v. 10. Troiagh is the word here and in Ross-shire, 
I find ar is used in Broadalbin.” Dr Stuart retains ar, but gives treabh- 
adh (ploughing) at the foot of the page. 

It is hoped that these specimens of the mode of working followed by 
the first translators of our Gaelic Bible will have some intrinsic interest 
for the readers of the Celtic Magazine. It is hoped also that they will 
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minister some true comfort to the mind of the pious Highlander as show- 
ing that, not merely the meaning of his Bible, but indeed its every word 
and phrase have reached him after the careful review and scrutiny of 
many competent scholars. Nor will the student of philology scorn, 
from a comparison of the widely-differing orthography of Stuart and 
Macqueen, to cull some scraps of linguistic significance, not unworthy of 
a place in his graduated pigeon-holes of accumulating well-ordered fact, 
from which, in time, important results may emerge. 


DONALD MASSON, 









Correspondence. 


— n» —- 


THE MACKENZIES OF HILTON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In the May number of the Celtic Magazine you give a long 
account of the Mackenzies of Hilton. By some oversight you omitted to 
notice a most worthy member of the Hilton family. I allude to Mr 
Alexander Mackenzie, who was one of the leading foremen stone-masons 
at the building of the Caledonian Canal. Soon after the completion of 
that great national work, the Government of Sweden made preparations 
to commence a similar undertaking. When their plans were fully 
matured and ready to be carried into effect, they communicated with Mr 
Telford, the engineer who so successfully completed the Caledonian Canal, 
and requested him to recommend to them a superintendent for the various 
descriptions of work in connection with the Swedish Canal. Out of the 
hundreds of stone-masons employed on the Caledonian Canal, young 
Alexander Mackenzie, grandson of Alexander, X. of Hilton, and son of 
* Alastair Mor Mac Fhir Bhaile Chnuic,” was selected to superintend the 
mason-work of the Swedish Canal, which took eight years to build; 
during which time Mackenzie was sole superintendent of the mason-work. 
On the successful termination of the undertaking, Mackenzie not only 
received the thanks of the King and Government of Sweden, but in ad- 
dition had special presents from the King as well as pressing invitations 
to remain in the country. He, however, preferred his native country, to 
which he returned, and commenced business as a wine merchant and 
vintner in Liverpool, where I knew him personally for many years. 

After Mackenzie settled in Liverpool, a massive gold medal was struck 
in commemoration of the building of the canal. The Swedish Ambassador 
in London made special enquiries regarding him, and Lord Sandon, then 
M.P. for Liverpool, satisfied him as to the identity of Mackenzie, when the 
Ambassador handed the medal to Lord Sandon, who presented it to Mr 
Mackenzie,—and in whose possession I have repeatedly seen it,—in the 
name of the King and Government of Sweden.—I am, &c., 


INVERNESS, COLIN CHISHOLM, 
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GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 
——— 
ANSWERS. 


(16) Tae Peerace anp Baronetcrrs or CROMARTY AND TARBAT.— 
In answer to “ Tarbat’s” query in the April number of the Celtic Magazine, 
the representative of the Mackenzies of Ardloch, (Sir) John Mackenzie, 
farmer, Lochinver, is heir-male to the above honours, after his cousin, 
the late Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Baronet of Tarbat and Royston. Sir 
John, however, never assumed the title. He is the only surviving male 
issue of his father, his brothers having all pre-deceased him without male 
issue. He has no male issue of his own. 


(17) Caprain Humperston-Mackenziz.—In answer to “K. E. M‘K.’s’ 
query in last issue, this officer, killed at the storming of Ahmednugger, 
on the 8th of August 1803, was a natural son of Colonel Thomas Frederick 
Mackenzie-Humberston, XX. of Kintail, who died of his wounds at Geriah, 
on the 30th April 1783, unmarried. Captain Colin Mackenzie, late of 
the 78th, who wrote the history of the regiment for Fullarton’s “ High- 
land Clans,” adds the following footnote:—‘“ It may not be known to the 
public, and perhaps not to the 78th Regiment itself, that the handsome 
black granite slab inserted -in the Pettah wall of Ahmednugger, bearing 
an inscription that on this spot fell, at the storming of the fort, Captain 
Thomas Mackenzie-Humberston (son of Colonel Mackenzie-Humberston, 
who was killed at the close of the Maharatta war, 1783); also to the 
memory of Captain Grant, Lieutenant Anderson, the non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of that regiment who fell on that occasion, was 
placed here as a memorial by the Honourable Mrs Stewart-Mackenzie 
(then Lady Hood), eldest daughter of Lord Seaforth (brother of Colonel 
Humberston), when she visited this spot on her way from Poonah to 
Hyderabad, in March 1813.—Memorandum found among the papers wy 
the late Colonel C. Mackenzie-Fraser of Castle Fraser.” A.M. 


HIGHLAND ANCESTRY OF MR GLADSTONE. 


Ir will be seen that Mr Gladstone is descended on the mother’s side from 
the ancient Mackenzies of Kintail, through whom is introduced the blood 
of The Bruce, of the ancient Kings of Man, and of the Lords of the Isles 
and Earls of Ross; also from the Munros of Fowlis, and the Robertsons 
of Strowan and Athole, His descent on the father’s side from the anci- 
ent Scottish family of Gledstaines is better known. According to Dou- 
glass Baronage, the Robertsons are descended from the Lords of the 
Isles, while Skene derives them from King Duncan, eldest son of Mal- 
colm III. of Scotland. Smibert agrees with the former. The first of the 
family was 

(1) Duncan, from whom the Robertsons are by the Highlanders called 
“Clann Donnachaidh,” or the descendants of Duncan. He was one of the 
greatest warriors of his time, and was in great favour with Robert Bruce. 
He fought, as a very old man, with his eldest son, Robert, with King 
David at the battle of Durham in 1346, where they were both taken pri- 
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soners. He was succeeded in his extensive possessions in Athol by his 
eldest son 

(2) Robert, who obtained a charter from David Bruce,. under the 
Great Seal, dated 24th May 1362. He had a son and successor 

(3) Duncan, who married a lady of the family of Graham, by whom 
he had three sons, the second of whom 

(4) Duncan, became the progenitor of the Robertsons of Inshes, In- 
verness. This Duncan settled at Inverness, in the reign of James L, asa 
merchant. He married, and had a son 

(5) Robert, who carried on his father’s business, and being very sue- 
cessful, he acquired lands and houses in the neighbourhood of the town. 
He married, and had a son 

(6) John, who assumed the surname of Robertson. He sold some of 
the lands acquired by his predecessors to a Mr Thomas Mushet, by char- 
ter dated 24th April 1448. He died in the reign of James III, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son 

(7) Laurence, who, in 1517, purchased a slated house in Inverness, 
from the monastery there, and which, until recently, remained in the pos- 
session of the family. He was succeeded by his son 

(8) John Robertson, served heir to his father in the reign of James V. 
He died without issue, and was succeeded by his uncle 

(9) William Robertson, second son of John No. 6, in 1536, who was 
succeeded in turn by his son 

(10) John Robertson, a man of great strength and courage, in conse- 
quence of which he was called “Stalwart John.” He was standard-bearer 
to Lord Lovat at the sanguinary battle fought at Loch Lochy, between 
the Frasers and the Macdonalds, known among the Highlanders as “ Blar 
na Leine”—the battle of the shirts. Here he remarkably distinguished 
himself, and the service by him on that occasion has always been acknow- 
ledged by the family of Fraser. He was Provost of Inverness, and, be- 
ing a very successful merchant, he acquired considerable property in the 
neighbourhood, and resided at a place still called “ Robertson’s field,” at 
Kinmylies, close to the burgh. He married, first, a daughter of Hugh 
Rose of Kilravock, by whom he had an heir and successor. He married, 
secondly, a daughter of Fearn of Pitcullen, by whom he had three sons 
and one daughter, one of whomn— 

(11) William Robertson became first of the Robertsons of Kindeace, 
who carried on a most extensive business in Inverness, acquired vast 
wealth, and purchased the lands of “ Orkney” (? Urchany), in the county 
of Nairn, in 1615, and the lands of Kindeace, of which this branch has 
been since designated, in the county of Inverness, in 1639. He married 
Elspeth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Howison, minister of Inverness, by 
whom he had six sons and three daughters. The first two, William and 
George, died unmarried before their father, who was succeeded by his 
third and eldest surviving son 

(12) Gilbert Robertson IL. of Kindeace, who married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Colin Mackenzie, I, of Kincraig, second son of Roderick Mor 
Mackenzie, I. of Redcastle, by his wife Florence, daughter of Robert 
Munro, fifteenth Baron of Fowlis, Roderick Mor Mackenzie of Redcastle 
being the third son of Kenneth Mackenzie, tenth Baron of Kintail, by 
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Lady Elizabeth Stewart, daughter of John, second Earl of Athol. By 
this marriage Gilbert Robertson had two sons and several daughters. The 
eldest son, William, died before his father, unmarried. He was succeeded 
by his second and only surviving son 

(13) Colin Robertson IIT. of Kindeace, who married a daughter of Sir 
Robert Munro, Bart. of Fowlis, by whom he had two sons, William and 
George. He was succeeded by the eldest son, William Robertson IV. of 
Kindeace, a cornet of Dragoons, who married, first, Catherine, daughter 
of Robert Robertson of Shipland, a cadet of Inshes, by whom he had two 
sons and several daughters. He married, secondly, Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Munro, Bart. of Fowlis, without issue. The second son, 

(14) George Robertson, was Sheriff-Depute and Commissary of Ross, 
and married Agnes, daughter of John Barbour of Aldourie, by whom he 
had four sons, the eldest of whom, 

(15) Andrew Robertson, a writer in, and Provost and Sheriff-Substi- 
tute of Dingwall, married Anne Mackenzie, daughter of Colin Mackenzie, 
a Bailie of Dingwall by his wife Mary, only daughter of Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, II. of Torridon, sister to John Mackenzie, ITI. of Torridon, pater- 
nal grand-aunt to the late Bishop Mackenzie, of Nottingham, and to the 
Rey. Charles Mackenzie, Prebendary of St Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
By this marriage Andrew Robertson, Provost of Dingwall, had, among 
others, a daughter Anne, who married, as his second wife, the late Sir 
John Gladstone, Baronet of Fasque, Kincardineshire, by whom she had 
issue, among others, the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, 
M.P. A. Mackenzig. 


The above was originally addressed to, and appeared in the 
Scotsman, It was cut out and forwarded to the right honourable gentle- 
man, who sent the following courteous acknowledgement :— 


“ A. Mackenzie, Esq., Celtic Magazine Office, Inverness, N.B. 

“ Sir,—I thank you very much for your courtesy in sending me the 
extract in which you have kindly given me my place as a descendant, 
through my mother, of the Mackenzies.—Your faithful and obedient 


“ May 7th, 1879.” (Signed) “ W. E. Guapstone.” 
———- ) —- 


QUERIES. 


(18) MACKENZIES OF APPLECROSS.—On 17th August 1737, Kenneth Mackenzie, brother 
to John Mackenzie of Applecross, was entered apprentiee to Thomas Gordon, clock and 
watchmaker, for six years, Can any of your readers give any information regarding the 
subsequent career of the above K, M'K., and, if so, are any of his descendants in 
existence ? J. MACLAGAN, 

(19) THE MACLEANS OF DocHGARROCH.—There was a James Maclean, merchant, burgess 
of Inverness, whose daughter Margaret married a Mackenzie of Highfield in the last 
century. Is it the case that he was of the Macleans of Davochgarioch ; if not, of what 
family was he, who was his wife, and of what stems were their male and female ancestors 
generally ? F, MEDENHAM, 

(20) THE CHIEFSHIP OF THE MATHESONS,—In regard to the question of the Matheson 
chiefship, which is being canvassed in your Magazine, is there not some story setting 
forth that one claimant is the descendant ef the son of a tavourite old servant, who was 
brought up in the family and bore the same name? He did not succeed to the estate— 
& younger son did, QUILL, 
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(21) “‘Davip Ross In Batoonte” resided there in 1687 before and after. He was 
brother of Rose of Clava and tenant of Francis Robertson of Kiltearn, Can any one 
kindly give a clear account of his descendants ? Lex, 

(22) Ropertsons oF KinpDEAcr.—Can any of your readers state in your Geneal. 
Query column what was the relationship or other family connection between Andrew 
Robertsun, formerly Provost of Dingwall, and the Rev. Dr Harry Robertson, minister 
of Kiltearn, who died about 1813. I think his father was Professor, if not Principal, of 
the College or University of Aberdeen. Wm. R. SANDBACH, 

10 Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park, London, 


(23) CAMPBELL OF GLENLYON.—In Burke’s Peerage the following entry occurs : —“ Ro- 
bert Campbell, Esq. of Glenlyon, directly descended from Archibald Campbell of Glen- 
lyon, son of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, was great grandfather of Archibald 
Campbell, an officer in the army, who was father of General Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Bart. of Garth, G.C.B.,” the hero of the Burmese War, Can any of your correspond- 
ents answer the following questions :— Was this Robert Campbell the commander at the 
massacre of Glencoe? What were the names of the Glenlyons between the first Archi- 
bald and Robert? Who were their wives? Where is the full pedigree of the Glen- 
lyen family to be found? The ancestors of Sir Archibald Campbell of Garth were tacks- 
men of Carie in Rannoch. I am descended from the family through a female, and I 
would be deeply grateful to any one who could favour me with any information regard- 
ing the wife or family of Sir Archibald’s great-grandfather, the son of Robert Campbell 
of Glenlyon. C.J.L, 

Dundee, 

(24) The two songs, of which the following verses form a part, were composed by a 
Mackenzie in Kishorn, Applecross, about the beginning of the present century. To the 
best of my knowledge he was a lineal descendant of the old family of Applecross, and 
when the land was taken from the people of the Highlands, he urged them with song 
and every kind of persuasion to go to America, To set them the example he emigrated, 
at an advanced age, either to Nova Scotia or Carolina about the beginning of the present 
century. Can any of your readers supply a correct version of these, or give any in- 
formation about the author? CoLIN CHISHOLM. 


Tha mi ’n duil ri dhol thairis 
Mar dean aon rud mo mhealladh, 
Bithidh mi fein air an luing 
Gabhail fuinn air mo leabaidh, 


Ach a Righ th’ anns na Flathas 
Glac an stiuir na do lamhan, 
Agus reitich an cuan 

Gus an sluagh ’leagail thairis 


Bas a Choirneil nach maireann 

A mhill oirne na barail, 

Na ’m biodh tuath air an giullachd 
Cha bhiodh gluasad air duine, 


Tha gach uachdaran fearainn 

San taobh-tuath air am mealladh, 
Chuir iad bhuatha ’n cuid daoine 
Air son caoirich na tearra, 


(Second Song). 
Bhean an tigh na biodh sprochd ort, 
Faigh am botul a nuas, 
Gu ’m bheil m’ inutinn ro-dheonach, 
Dhol a sheoladh thar chuan, 
Dol a dh-ionnsuidh an aite, 
Gus na bhrachd am mor-shluagh, 
Gu iosal Naomh Mairi, 
*S cha bhi mal ga thoirt bhuainn, 


Bithidh am bradan air linne ann, 
*S na milltean do dh-fheidh, 
Bithidh gach eun air na cratnaibh, 
’S ann am barraibh nan geug, 
Bithidh an cruineachd a fas ann, 
Bidh an t-al aig an spreidh, 
*S an am na Feill-patric, 
Bithidh an t-aiteach dha reir, 
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JOHN MACKAY, OR JAN MOR AIREACH, 


By THE Late Sir Toomas Dick Lauper, Bart. 


My old Highland major told me, what perhaps you know better than I 
do, I mean, that some half century or more ago, before sheep were quite 
so much in fashion in the Highlands as I believe they now are, and when 
cattle were the only great staple of the country, the proprietors of the 
glens had them always well filled with cows. In those times it was the 
custom in Ross-shire to allow oue calf only to be reared for each two cows 
of the herd. Each calf with its pair of cows was called a Cawret (Caraid) ; 
and these caurets were let to renters, who, as they might find it most 
advisable, took one or more of them in lease, as it were, according as their 
circumstances might dictate ; and the renter being obliged to rear one calf 
for the landlord for each cauret he held, he was allowed the remainder of 
the milk for his own share of the profit. These milk-renters were called 
arrachs ; and John Mackay, the hero of my story, was called Ian Mor 
Aireach, from his lofty stature, and from his being one of these milk- 
renters. According to my informant the major, who personally knew 
him, lan well merited the addition of Mor, for he declared that he was 
the most powerful man he had ever beheld. 

It so happened that Ian went down on one occasion into Strath- 
Connan, to attend a great market or fair that was held there, probably to 
dispose of his cheese ; and as he was wandering about after his business 
was over, his eye was caught exactly like those of some of our simple 
trouts of the lake here, by the red and tinsel, and silk and wool, and 
feather glories of a recruiting sergeant and his party. He had never seen 
anything of the kind before, and he stood staring at them in wonderment 
as they passed. Nor did his solid and substantial form fail to fill the 
sergeant’s eye in its turn; but if I am to give you a simile illustrative of 
the manner in which it did so, I must say that it was in the same way 
that the plump form of a well-fed trout might fill the greedy eye of a 
gaunt pike. He resolved to have him asa recruit. The party was ac- 
cordingly halted immediately opposite to the spot where Ian was stand- 
ing ; and after one or two shrill shrieks of the fife, and a long roll of the 
drum, the martial orator began an oration, which lasted a good half hour, 
in which he largely expatiated on the glories of a soldier’s life, and the 
riches and honours it was certain one day or other to shower on the heads 
of all those who embraced it. The greater part of this harangue was lost 
upon Ian Mor Arrach, partly because he but very imperfectly understood 
English, and partly because his senses were too much lost in admiration. 
But when the grand scarlet-coated gentleman approached him with a 
smiling air, and guily slapping him on the back, exclaimed,— 

“Come along with us, my brave fellow, and taste the good beef aud 
mustard, and other provender, that King George so liberally provides for 
us gentlemen of his army, and drink his Majesty’s health with us in his 
own liquor. Come, and see how jollily we soldiers live!” 
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His wits returned to him at once, and he quickly understood enough 
of what was said to him, to make him grin from ear to ear, till every 
tooth in his head was seen to manifest its own particular unmingled 
satisfaction, and his morning’s walk from his distant mountain residence 
having wonderfully sharpened his appetite, he followed the sergeant into 
a booth with all manner of alacrity, and quietly took his seat at a table 
that groaned beneath an enormous round of beef, flanked by other 
eatables, on which the hungry recruits fell pell-mell, and in demolishing 
which Ian rendered them his best assistance. The booth or tent was 
constructed, as such things usually are, of some old blankets stitched 
together, and hung over a cross stick, that was tied horizontally to the 
tops of two poles fixed upright in the ground. It was the ambulatory 
tavern of one of those travelling ale and spirit sellers who journey from 
one fair or market to another, for the charitable purpose of vending their 
victuals and drink to the hungry and thirsty who can afford to pay for 
them. The space around the interior of the worsted walls of this confined 
place was occupied with boxes, vessels, and barrels of various kinds ; and 
whilst the landlord, a knock-kneed cheeseparing of a man, who had once 
been a tailor, sat at his ease in one corner reckoning his gains, his wife, 
a fat bustling red-nosed little woman, was continually running to and fro, 
to serve the table with liquor. Many were the loyal toasts given, and 
they were readily drank by Ian, more, perhaps, from relish of the good 
stuff that washed them down, than from any great perception he had of 
their intrinsic merit. His head was by no means a weak one. But the 
sergeant and his assistants were too well acquainted with all the tricks of 
their trade not to take such measures as made him unwittingly swallow 
three or four times as much liquor as they did. 

“Now, my gallant Highlander,” exclaimed the sergeant, when he 
thought him sufficiently wound up for his purpose, “see how nobly His 
Majesty uses us. Starve who may, we never want for plenty. But this 
is not all. Hold out your hand, my brave fellow. See, here is a shilling 
with King George’s glorious countenance upon it. He sends you this in 
his own name, as a mark of his especial favour and regard for you.” 

“ Fod, but she wonders tat sae big an’ braw a man as ta King wad be 
thinkin’ on Ian Arrach at a’, at a’,” said the Highlander, surveying the 
shilling as it lay in the palm of his hand; “ but troth, she wonders a 
hantel mair, tat sin King Shorge was sendin’ ony sin till her ava, she 
didna send her a guinea fan her hand was in her sporran at ony rate. 
But sic as it be, she taks it kind o’ ta man;” and saying so, he quietly 
transferred into his own sporran that which he believed to have come 
from the King’s. 

“ That shilling is but an arnest of all the golden guineas he will by 
and bye give-you,” said the sergeant; “ not to mention all those bags of 
gold, and jewels, and watches which he will give you his gracious leave 
to take from his enemies, after you shall have cut their throats.” 

“ Tut, tut, but she no be fond o’ cuttin’ trotts,” replied Ian ; “ she no 
be good at tat trade at a’ at a’.” 

“Ha! no fears but you will learn that trade fast enough,” said the 
sergeant. ‘ You mountaineers generally do. You are raw yet ; but wait 
till you have beheld my glorious example—wait till you have seen me 
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s heer off half-a-dozen heads or so, as I have often done, of a morning be- 
fore breakfast, and you will see that there is nothing more simple.” 

“Och, och!” exclaimed Ian, with a shrug of his shoulders, that 
spoke volumes. 

“ Aye, aye,” continued the sergeant, “’tis true, you cannot expect 
that at the very first offer you are to be able to take off your heads quite 
so clean at a blow as I can do. Indeed, I am rather considered a rare one 
at taking off heads. For example—I remember that I once happened to 
take a French grenadier company in flank, wher, with the very first slash 
of my sword, I cut clean through the necks of the three first file of men, 
front rank and rear rank, making no less than six heads off at the first 
sweep. And it was well for the company that they happened only to be 
formed two deep at the time, for if they had been three deep, no less than 
nine heads must have gone.” 

“ Keep us a’!” cried some of the wondering recruits. 

“ Nay,” continued the sergeant ; “had it not been for the unlucky 
accident that by some mistake the fourth front-rank man was a leetle 
shorter than the other, so that the sword encountered his chin-bene, the 
fourth file would have been beheaded like the rest.” 

“ Och, och!” cried Ian again. 

“ But,” continued the sergeant, “as I said before, though you cannot 
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f expect to take up this matter by nattral instinck, as it were, yet I'll be 
; bail that a big stout souple fellow like you will not see a month’s sarvice 
f before you will shave off a head as easily as [ shave this here piece of 
, cheese, and confound it L have cut my thumb half through.” 
“ Her nanesell wunna be meddlin’ wi’ ony siccan bluidy wark,” said 

. Ian, shaking his head, and shrugging his shoulders. “She no be wantan’ 
" to be a boutcher. But noo,” added he, lifting up a huge can of ale, “she 
" be biddin’ ye a’ gude evenin’, shentilmans, and gude hells, and King 
g Shorge gude hells, an’ mony sanks to ye a’; and tell King Shorge she 
m4 . sall keep her bit shullin’ on a string tied round her neck for a bonny die.” 

And, so rising up, Ian put the ale can to his head, and drained it slowly 
" to the bottom. 
“ “ But, my good fellow,” said the sergeant, who had been occupicd, 
. whilst Ian’s draught lasted, in tying up his thumb in a handkerchief, and 
“ giving private signals to his party, “you are joking about bidding us good 
" evening—we cannot part with you so soon.” 
ly “ Troth, she maun be goin’ her ways home,” said Ian, “ she has a far 
WA gate to traivil.” 

“ Stuff!” cried the sergeant ; “surely you cannot have forgotten that 

Ny you have taken King George’s money, and that you have now the great 
of privilege of holding the honourable and lucrative situation of a gentlemen 
ve private in his Majesty’s infantry, having been duly and volunteerly en- 

listed before all these here witnesses.” 
n0 “Qu, na,” said Ian, gravely and seriously ; “she didna’ list—na, na, 

she didna’ list ; troth, na. So, wussin’ ta gude company’s gude hells 
he wanss more, an’ King Shorge’s hells, she maun just be goin’ for she has a 
nit lang gate o’ hill afore her.” 
me “Nay, master, we can’t exactly part with you so easily,” said the 


sergeant, rising up. “You are my recruit, and you must go nowhere 
without my leave.” B2 
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“ Hoot, toots,” replied Ian, making one step towards the door of the 
booth ; “ dn’ she has her nane leave, troth, she’ll no be axan’ ony ither.” 

“T arrest you in the King’s name!” said the sergeant, laying hold of 
Ian by the breast. 

“'Troth, she wudna’ be wussin’ to hort her,” said Ian, lifting up the 
sergeant like a child, befure he knew where he was; “ but sit her doon 
tere, oot o’ ta way, till her nane sell redds hersell of ta lave, an’ wuns awa’.” 

Making two strides with his burden towards a large cask of ale that 
stood on end in one corner of the place, he set the gallant hero down so 
forcibly on the top of it, that the crazy rotten boards gave way, and he 
was crammed backwards, in a doubled up position, into the yawning 
mouth of the profound, while surges of beer boiled and frothed up around 
him. Ian would have charitably relieved the man from so disagreeable a 
situation, which was by no means that which he had intended him to 
occupy ; but, ere he wist, he was assailed by the whole party like a swarm 
of bees. The place of strife was sufficiently narrow, a circumstance much 
in favour of the light troops who now made a simultaneous movement on 
him, with the intention of prostrating him on the ground, but he stood 
like a colossus, and nothing could budge him ; whilst, at the same time, 
he never dealt a single blow as if at all in anger, but ever and anon, as 
his hands became so far liberated as to enable him to seize on one of his 
assailants, he wrenched him away from his own person, and tossed him 
from him, either forth of the tent door, or as far at least as its bounds 
would allow, some falling among the hampers and boxes—some falling 
like a shower upon the poor owners of tlfe booth—and some falling upon 
the unfortunate sergeant. The red-nosed priestess of this fragile temple 
of Bacchus, shrieked in sweet harmony with the groans of the knock- 
kneeded and hroken-down tailor, and in the midst of the melee, one unhappy 
recruit, who was winging his way through the air from the powerful pro- 
jectile force of Ian Mor, came like a chain-shot against the upright poles 
of the tent—-+the equilibrium of its whole system was destroyed—down- 
came the cross-beam—the covering blankets collapsed and sank—and, in 
a moment, nothing appeared to the eyes of those without but a mighty 
heap, that heaved and grouned underneath like some volcanic mountain 
in labour previous to an eruption. And an eruption to be sure there was 
—for, to the great astonishment of the whole market people, Ian Mor 
Arrach’s head suddenly appeared through a rent that took place in the 
rotten blanket, with his face in a red hot state of perspiration, and his 
mouth gasping for breath. After panting like a porpoise for a few seconds, 
he made a violent effort, reared himself upon his legs, and thrusting his feet 
out at the aperture, which had served as a door to the tent, he fled away with 
all the effect of a fellucca under a press of sail, buffetting his way through 
the multitude of people and cattle, as a vessel would toss aside the oppos- 
ing billows ; and then shooting like a meteor up the side of the mountain 
that flanked the strath, he left his flowing drapery behind him in frag- 
ments and shreds adhering to every bush he passed by, bounded like a 
stag over its sky line, and disappeared from the astonished eyes of the 
beholders. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the re-organization of the discom- 
fited troops, who, when their strange covering was thus miraculously re- 
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moved, arose singly from the ground utterly confounded, and began to 
move about limping and cursing amidst the bitter wailings of the unhappy 
people, whose frail dwelling had so marvellously fled from them. 
The attention of the party was first called to their gallant commander, 
who, with some difficulty, was extracted from the mouth of the beer 
barrel, dripping like a toast from a tankard. His rage may be conceived 
better than told. His honour had been tarnished, and his interest put in 
jeopardy. He, whose stirring tales of desperate deeds of arms und fearful 
carnage, had so often extended the jaws of the Highland rustics whom he 
had kidnapped, and raised their very bonnets on the point of their brist- 
ling hair with wonder—who could devour fire as it issued from the mouth 
of a cannon—and who could contend single-handed against a dozen of 
foes, to be so unceremoniously crammed, by the arm of one man, into a 
beer barrel, in the presence of those very recruits, and to be afterwards basely 
extracted from it before the eyes of the many who had listened to his 
boastful harangues. And then, moreover, to be chouched out of the an- 
ticipated fruits of his wily hospitality, as well as of a silver shilling, by 
the flight of the broad-shouldered Celt, whom he thought he had secured, 
and of whom he expected to have made so handsome a profit. All 
this was not to be borne ; and, accordingly, wide as was Ross-shire, he de- 
termined most indefatigably to search every inch of it until he should 
again lay hands on him. From the enquiries made on the spot, it was 
considered as certain that Ian Mor had gone directly home to his lonely 
bothy, in a high and solitary valley, some dozen of miles or so from the 
place where they then were ; and as one of the recruits knew the mountain 
tracks well enough to act as guide, he collected the whole of his forces, 
amounting to nearly double the number of those who had beep engaged 
in the battle of the booth, and after having refreshed and fortified them 
and himself with all manner of available stimuli, he put himself at their 
head, and set forward on his expedition at such an hour of the night as 
might enable them to reach the dwelling of Ian Mor Arrach before he 
was likely to leave it in the morning in pursuit of his daily occupation. 
Ian Mor was but little acquainted with the tricks of this world ; and 
no wonder, for the habitation in which he lived, and from which he rarely 
migrated, was situated in one of those desert glens which are to be found 
far up in the mountains, where they nurse and perhaps give birth to the 
minuter branches of those streams, which, running together in numbers, 
and accumulating as they roll onwards through wider and larger valleys, 
go on expanding with the opening country, until they unite to water the 
extended and fertile plains in some broad and important river. The 
ascent to the little territory of which Ian Mor was the solitary sovereign 
was by a steep and narrow ravine among rocks, down which the burn 
raged against the opposing angles, like a wayward child that frets and fumes 
against every little obstacle that occurs to the indulgence of its wishes. 
Higher up its course was cheerful and placid, like the countenance of the 
same child perhaps, when in the best humour and in the full enjoyment 
for the time being of all its desires, laughing as it went its way among 
water-lilies, ranunculuses, and yellow marygolds, meandering quietly 
through a deep and well swarded soil, that arose from either side of it in 
a gently curving slope to the base cf two precipitous walls of rock, with- 
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in the shelter of which the caurets of Ian Mor had ample pasture for a 
stretch of about a quarter of a mile upwards to the spot where the cliffs, 
rising in altitude, and apparently unscalable, shut in the glen in a natural 
amphitheatre. ‘There the burn issued from a small circular lochan ; and 
it was on the farther margin of this piece of water, and immediately at the 
foot of the crags behind it, that the small sod hovel of Ian Mor Arrach 
was placed, so insignificant a speck amid the vastness of the surroundi 
features of nature, as to be hardly distinguished from the rock itself, 
especially when approached, as it now was, in the grey light of the morn- 
ing, until the sergeant and his party had come very near to it. 


(To be Continued.) 








PROPOSED VISIT TO OUR TRANSATLANTIC COUSINS. 
—r —- 


WE are not in the habit of publishing in these pages the various com- 
munications of a flattering character which reach us from many whose 
good wishes we value none the less highly on that account—nor the 
approving notices which we have almost invariably received since the 
origin of this periodical from the home and foreign press. We, how- 
ever, feel that we would neither be doing justice to our warm-hearted 
friends on the other side, nor to ourselves, in the circumstances, if we did 
not show our appreciation of the following warm, though perhaps, on the 
whole, somewhat more complimentary tribute than our merits would 
entitle us to expect or accept, without some little qualification :— 


“ A Higatanp Wetcome.—Scotsmen living on this side of the Atlantic 
—and especially such of them as are of Highland birth or extraction— 
will be happy to know that Alex. Mackenzie, the talented editor of the 
Celtic Magazine (a periodical of wide celebrity, published in Inverness,, 
Scotland), intends to spend a portion of the coming summer in a holiday 
tour through Canada and the United States, with a view to seeing and 
reporting the prose and poetry of life in the bush. Mr Mackenzie, in 
addition to his editorial laurels, has earned for himself a very enviable 
reputation as the author of a ‘ History of the Clan Mackenzie,’ ‘ The Pro- 
phecies of the Brahan Seer,’ and ‘ Historical Tales and Legends of the 
Highlands,’ He will be open to engagements as a lecturer, on such sub- 
jects as ‘ Flora Macdonald—her life and times,’ ‘ The present state of the 
Highlanders at home and abroad,’ ‘ Highland valour as exhibited in the 
renowned deeds of the Highland Regiments.’ &c. We have good ground 
for believing Mr Mackenzie to be a gentleman admirably well qualified to 
win popular favour as a lecturer on such themes as these. Which, of all 
our Caledonian and St Andrew’s Societies, will be the first to do itself the 
honour of engaging his services!”—-The British Daily Whig, Kingston, 
Canada. 
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REMNANTS OF GAELIC POETRY. 


— lj 


No. IV.—CAITIR BHAN. 


Tue following verses are by Lachlan Macpherson of Strathmashie. The 
subject of them is Caitir Bhan, or Fair Catherine. The poet tells us how 
deeply he himself is in love with her. In this, however, he is not singu- 
lar. She has among her admirers the minister of the parish, Mr Duncan, 
and his assistant, Mr Martin. The former rests his hope of being the 
successful suitor on his professional position as the superior in office, the 
latter on his personal appearance. A keen contention having arisen be- 
tween the clerical rivals as to which of them has the better claim to the 
hand and heart of the fair Catherine, the poet, happening to come the 
way at the time, tries to put an end to their unseemly strife by making 
the ridiculous proposal that they should have her alternately, and by 
promising that unless another suitor, who is for the present beyond the 
seas, returns home, she will never be taken from them. He accounts for 
the great admiration in which Catherine is held, by describing her various 
accomplishments and her uncommon personal attractions :— 


Mile failt air Caitir Bhan ! 
Am bheil thu ’d shlaint a’ mairsinn ? 
O na dh’fhag mi thu air airidh 
Ann an Gleann na Pataig, 
Riamh o ’n la sin, ged bu nar e, 
Cha robh caileachd agam, 
Cha ’n fhaighinn cadal no pramh 
Gun thu bhi teann a’ m’ ghlacaibh. 


’S tu thog an aimhreit ann mo cheann 
A chuir air chall an t-acras, 
Cha ’n ’eil meadhail dhomh ach gann 
O na theann mo bheachd ort, 
Cha ’n ’eil leirsinn, cha ’n ’eil geireid, 
Cha ’n ’eil feum no taic annam, 
’S ged bhiodh agam spionnadh cheud 
Gu ’n chuir mo speis dhuit as da. 


*S mor an sarachadh mar tha mi 
Anns gach la air m’ aiseag, 
Tuirseach trom, ’s mo chridhe fas, 
Ag iarraidh blathais air Caitir, 

*S mur toir do chairdeas fein a mhan 
Mo shlainte air a h-ais dhomh, 

Cha leighis sagart mi no papa, 

Ged robh grasan aca. 


’S lughaid a tha dhomhsa naire 
Gradh a thoirt do Chaitir, 
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’S na daoine ’s crabhaich’ anns a’ bhraighe 
O cheann raidhe glact’ aic, 

*S mor an call ’s an seors’ a th’ ann 

Mur dean iad sampuill cheart dhuinn, 

’S gur iad a chairich air ar ceann 

Na chuir fo cheannsal peacadh. 


Maighstir Donncha ’s Maighstir Mairtin 
Air an saradh aice, 
Chosdadh fear dhiubh searmon Ghaelig 
Ri aon ghair thoirt aisde, 
Thuirt maighstir Mairtin, ’S tusa ’s grainnde, 
’S i mo lamh-s’ a ghlacar, 
Thuirt maighstir Donnch’, Tha thusa meallta, 
’S mise ’s airde facal. 


Thainig mis’ orr’ anns an uair 
’*S an robh an tuasaid aca, 
’S cha b’ fhasa leam na ’n te bhi uam 
Cho fuathasach ’s a dh’ at iad, 
Thuirt mi, Uaibh e; bithibh stuama, 
’S gheibh sibh uair mu’n seach dhith, 
’S mur tig am fear tha thall an cuan 
Cha toirear uaibh am feasd i, 


Am fear tha aineolach mu ’n te ud 
Bheir e beum gun airceas 
Do na beisdibh dh’ fhas an deidh oirr’ 
’S nach robh feudail aice, 
Ach e fein bhi dh’ ionnsuidh ceile, 
’S eolas feille aige, 
Feuch dha ’h-eudann am measg cheud, 
’S gu ’n toir e fein a mach i. 


Aghaidh mhaiseach, gruaidhean dathta 
Suil mar dhearcaig aice, 
Ciochan corrach air uchd soluis, 
’S moran toil’ thombaca, 
Muineal ealla, mar an canach, 
Deudach gheal mar chailc aic, 
A beul dearg tana o ’n cubhr’ anail 
Cha tig mearachd facail. 


Meoir a ’s grinne, lamh a ’s gile, 
Nach bi milleadh anairt, 
A siosar daor ’s a snathad chaol 
Ni ’n greim nach sgaoil air chabhaig, 
Thug Nadur caoin gach gibht mhaith saor, 
Tha ’m faolum ud barraicht’, 
Cha ’n ’eil barr aobhachd, caoimhneis, daonnachd 
Ann an aoraibh aingil. 
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Corp seang fallain ’s cuimte tarruing, 
Calp mar alabaster, 
Troidh chruinn chuimir, a ceum innealt’, 
Brog nach ceannaich leth-chrun, 
Teangadh ghasd’ a labhras taitneach, 
O ’m pailt Beurl a’s Laidinn, 
’S ann duit is ceirt ’thig peann a ghlacadh 
Na do ’n chlare a th’ againn. 


’S mor an sabhaladh ’s an tabhachd 
Do mo chairdibh ’n taic rith’ 
I bhi tamh am baile braighe 
Ann an aite leth-taoibh, 
Cha ’n ’eil mac mna’s an anail blath ann, 
’S a chiall-nadair aige, 
Ma ’s ann a Adhamh, gu bhi ’n gradh 
Nach d’ fhoghainn dha a faicinn. 


Mar chloich daoimein no ’n t-or foinidh, 
Bu tu ’n saoi gun choimeas, 
Cridhe gaolach, nadur faoilidh, 
Inntinn aonta thairis, 
’S mor am faobhachadh air saoghal 
’N uair a ghlaodhar d’ anam, 
O nach faod a bhi chloinn daoine 
Bean a chaoidh cho ceanalt. 


The minister of Laggan, above-mentioned as “ Maighstir Donncha,’ 
was probably either the predecessor or the successor of the Rev. Andrew 
Gallie, to whom reference is repeatedly made in the famous controversy 
concerning the authenticity of Ossian’s poems. 


SEANAOCHAIDH. 





“STEWART’S SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLANDERS.—A new 
edition of the ‘ Sketches of the Highlanders and Highland Regiments,’ by 
General Stewart of Garth, is being prepared by Mr Alex. Mackenzie, the 
zealous editor of the Celtic Magazine. The ‘ History of the Highland 
Regiments’ will be brought down to date, and additions made in the 
shape of notes and appendices, but otherwise the work will be reproduced 
verbatim from the edition of 1823. The publishers are Messrs A. & W. 
Mackenzie, Inverness.— Atheneum. |We learn that, very appropriately, 
the 78th will be dealt with by Captain Colin Mackenzie, late of that 
regiment, and author of its History in Fullarton’s ‘ Highlands and High- 
land Clans.’ ‘ Stewart's Sketches’ has been for some time a rather scarce 
work, and we are therefore very glad that this opportunity is to be 
afforded to Highlanders at home and abroad of having it in their libraries: 
There is no book in existence better entitled to a place there.]”— 
Highlander. 
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MAIRI CHREAG-A’-GHARAIDH. 


Sealgaireachd 


Dhomhsa snamh an 


t - saile, 


an lan-daimh, Dhaibh-san leis an aill sud, 


ailm mo ghraidh na m’ chumail, 








agaibh 


an iubhrach, Dh’fhas 


siubhlach murrach 
DS. 


Chreag-a’-gharaidh, Mo 
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& Chorus, 
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*S tric, mo leannan cliuiteach, 
Chaidh mi ’a ceaon le surd leat, 
’S cach le acfhuinn bhruite, 

Fo chroinn ruisgte ruith leis, 


Sud thu ’n suil na h iar ghaoith, 

Gu d@’ cheann-uidhe dian dhol, 

Mar troimh neoil na h-iarmailt, 
Chitear triall na h-iolair. 


Ri am ruith nan reisean, 
Mach ’sa chomh-stri gheur thu 
Mar gum faicte faoileann 


*Snambadh caoil ’measg thunnag. 
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Coma co ’m fear uaibhreach 
Bheireadh dhiot am fuaradh, 
Bu leat falach-cuain air 

Aig ceann shuas do thuruis, 


*Nuair thig tim an iasgaich, 

Co ach thusa chiad-aon, 

Fear nan lann ag iarraidh 
Cheart cho dian ri sulair. 


Cha bu tusa mhallag 

Thilleadh mar a dh-fhag thu, 

’*S ann a chleachd mo Mhairi, 
Liontaa lan o’n bhuinne. 


Nors.—The author of the above song is Evan MacColl, the well known Gaelic Bard 
who still tunes his lyre in distant Canada as musically and blithely as he did in his 
younger days on Lochfyne side. The above song relates to those early days, and is in 
praise of his boat, ‘* Mairi Chreag-a’ Gharaidh.”—“‘ Bata,” he adds in a note accompany- 
ing the song when sending it to us, “leis an tric a lean am Bard iasgach an sgadain air 
Loch-Fine ann an laithean oige.” The air is popular all over the Highlauds, and many 


songs are sung to it,—W. M‘K, 





